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Three little Hopi maidens who never saw a seminary. 


Across the Desert to Moencapi 


By Bessie R. Ferguson 


CHAPTER I 


porch of our little log cabin far 

in the mountains, listening to 

the pure, silvery song of the 
white-throated sparrow coming deep 
from within the dark shadow of the 
forest, my father said in a voice filled 
with enthusiasm, “Well, boys, what do 
you say: let’s try it?” at which the 
“boys” agreed so heartily they had 
to give vent to their high spirits by 


O NE EVENING, as we sat on the 


and watch the 


breaking into a jolly rollicking song. 

My blood danced and sang in my 
veins, for I knew once more we were 
going out on the trail. To ride all 
day in this great, glorious out-of-doors, 
then at night to crawl into blankets 
thousand twinkling 
stars, to feel a breath of cool night air 
brush your cheek like a caress, and to 
see the hills wrapped in the cloak of 
night clearly silhouetted against the 
glowing sky as the moon first peeps 
timidly over their summits. 
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So we four made ready for the trip. 
The artist, the tenderfoot, my father 
and I. We were to ride through what 
part of Northern Arizona we could, 
in the short time we had, and stop 
among those fast vanishing people, 
the Hopi Indians and their ancient 
villages. 

* 

For a day we had been following 
the road across the burning sea of des- 
ert. Long since, we had passed down 
from the cool shadows of the pine 
forest, with its carpet of delicate-col- 
ored, swaying flowers, onto a plain of 
scrubby cedar trees with their refresh- 
ing olive green, which now were far 
behind us, and we found what en- 
joyment we could out of the alkali 
dust covered sage brush which now 
stretched out before us to the horizon. 

Little quivering spirals of heat rose 
from the hot sands which seemed to 
sizzle, and which made the men pull 
their hats low on their foreheads, 
while I braved the sun’s glare, squint- 
ing ahead at the wavering road until 
the skin, tight and drawn on my fore- 
head, seemed tied in a knot and the 
lower part of my face I felt sure was 
stretched to the breaking point. Liz- 
ards scurried across our path to the 
shelter of sage brush, and once we 
passed the bleached white bones of 
a skeleton, which the men said were 
the remains of an old government 
mule. A quite notable landmark along 
that way for every one traveling these 
is always directed by that. 

We expected to reach the half-way 
house by dusk. Each one of us 
thought about it often; then, too, it 
sounded nice as we talked and men- 
tioned what we intended doing upon 
reaching it. It cheered the tenderfoot 
remarkably. Now, he certainly need- 
ed something cheerful to think about, 
for every time he shifted into a new 
position he gritted his teeth, having 
found a fresh tender spot. He would 
then try to assume a cheerful expres- 
sion and grin, which threatened to 
crack his sun-baked face. 

The artist painfully hooked his leg 
over the pommel of his saddle, then 
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talked of the misty rainbow colorings 
of the painted desert, after which he 
would equally as painfully unhook his 
leg again and swear softly under his 
breath. He tried this at frequent in- 
tervals, but finally gave up, sitting in 
a haunched position the rest of the 
afternoon. In fact, all of us were sit- 
ting limply in that position, for if there 
was such a thing as comfort then, we 
had come as near to finding it in that 
particular way. 

The shadows were slowly lengthen- 
ing, but the air became no cooler. The 
sun beat down as mercilessly as ever, 
and we rode on in the heat. The sun 
had sunk below the long top of the 
mesa in the distance when we topped 
a slight rise, to see a few miles before 
us a square store house with a corru- 
gated iron roof, which proved to be, 
upon reaching it, the half-way house, 
this being built by the government for 
the use of the employees working at 
the reservation school situated at 
Tuba, which is ninety miles from the 
nearest railroad. 

Standing there, we could see miles 
around us, and nothing but grey des- 
ert, thickly dotted with sage brush. 
Then what an overpowering silence! 
It seemed to grip you, to hold you in 
its grasp, at which you wanted to shout 
—to make any noise to break that 
spell. 

The tenderfoot was first to voice his 
opinion. On his face was stamped a 
look of utter disgust. “So this is the 
half-way house, then,” he said, look- 
ing at the bleak grey stone house with 
a lost hope expression in his eyes, 
“and to think that I had pictured it as 
being surrounded by cotton wood trees, 
a cool spring near by and plenty of 
green grass to stretch out on.” At 
which he sat weakly on a nearby rock. 

We were all disappointed, for that 
matter. There was no shade, not a 
sign of water, and we were so tired we 
even dreaded to unpack our cooking 
utensils. 

Later on the men discovered a love- 
ly pool of water some hundred yards 
from the house, hidden down in a for- 
mation of rock. After watering the 
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A popular old Indian pastime, “a chicken pull.” 


horses and fixing them for the night, 
we turned our thoughts to ourselves. 

Soon the camp-fire was burning 
briskly, while over it hung the coffee- 
pot sending out fragrant odors, while 
the bacon and beans sizzled merrily. 
We had ravishing appetites, and when 
the supper call was sounded on an 
old tin bucket, we simply “laid to.” 
The quantity of food that was con- 
sumed amazed us; never before had 
anything tasted so good. Yet one 
cannot eat forever, and at last the 
men lazily stretched out on _ their 
blankets, smoking, and swapping 
rather alarming snake stories. 

Forgotten was the weariness of the 
day’s trip, with still another one be- 
fore us. What if we did have disap- 
pointments? Here in the cool of the 
evening, around the glowing coals of 
a camp fire, was peace and content- 
ment. The sky blazed with a million 
clear-cut, twinkling stars, and it 
seemed as though you could all but 
reach up and pluck one of these beau- 
tiful, glowing jewels of Heaven from 
its place. 

The desert lay wrapped in a great 
purple shadow, dotted here and there 
by the soft, quivering camp fires of 


the sheep herder, and once way off 
in the shadow somewhere, came the 
faint barking of a shepherd dog. 

The night grew chilly, very chilly in 
fact, so lighting our way with candles 
we investigated the interior of the 
half-way house. A window boarded 
up, a stone fireplace and a bolted door 
leading into another room, were what 
we found. Some one before us had 
left some straw scattered over the 
floor, and I knew when this was 
scraped up into a pile it would make 
a bed that would be hard to equal in 
warmth and softness. The men de- 
cided to crawl in their blankets and 
sleep around the fire, so I crawled in 
my blankets and slept on the straw. 

Gusts of sand-laden winds started 
to make life miserable for us. 

The men had no more than wak- 
ened and gathered the things together 
before the desert swept onto us with 
all its fury. The moon was no more, 
nor the hills; everything had vanished 
and in their places was an inky black- 
ness that howled and shrieked, into 
which we stumbled on our way to the 
shelter I had just left, the sand sifting 
under our clothing, causing a friction 
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equal to a nutmeg grater. We 
reached our shelter, tumbled through 
the doorway and fixed ourselves as 
comfortably as possible. The greater 
part of the night the wind moaned like 
some lost soul. Drowsily I pulled 
the blanket over my head. 

Dawn came all too soon, bringing 
us out of our blankets long before the 
sun rose to hurl down its rays of heat. 
Life throbbed through our veins as 
we breathed deep of the cool, pure air, 
arousing in us keen appetites. 

The hills were a riot of ever-chang- 
ing colors. Rose, orange, pale green 
and soft pinking red melted into one 
another, bringing the hills out in bold 


relief and then softening them until 


they appeared as only floating mirages 
on the horizon. 

“All hands” prepared breakfast. 
Hot biscuits, bacon and coffee soon 
disappeared. Everything was sea- 
soned plentifully with sand, but we 
could have eaten lots worse. The 
dishes were washed and packed. 
Everything was in readiness for the 
day’s ride, and with much laughter and 
joking we started. Toward noon we 
were joined by a Navajo cow-puncher, 
a splendid fellow, with a physique 
that is hard to find among the Indian 
men, now that civilization is taking a 
firmer hold upon them. His strong, 
clean-cut features and keen black eyes 
truly made him a son of the red man 
who first inhabited our continent. In 
the lobe of each ear was tied a piece 
of turquoise, and even in his silver 
handband these lovely stones were set 
in. On his long, slender fingers were 
silver rings, wrought in crude design, 
with also a setting of turquoise. His 
hair was fastened at the back of his 
neck in that peculiar figure eight twist 
that is always worn and rarely taken 
down. Whenever his pony trotted, 
this would bob up and down in an 
alarming fashion which seemed as if 
it would come down any moment. Full 
six feet he stood. His broad-brimmed 
sombrero, leather chaps and_high- 
heeled boots with silver spurs fastened 
to them, made him a picturesque fig- 
ure to be remembered. In vain I tried 
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to get his picture, but for the small 
sum of two dollars he would only con- 
sent to it. He left us soon afterward, 
bidding us good-bye, and striking out 
across the desert, following a dim 
trail. All during the rest of our trip 
we did not see another such type. 

Late that afternoon we dipped down 
into the Moencapi, a place of delight- 
ful surprise. On one side rose the red 
clay hills that had been worn by wind 
and rain into rounding towers, caves 
and ridges of striking formation. 

Summer hogans (huts) of brush 
were built along the roadway, with 
now and then a sheep corral added to 
it. Indian women sat around the door- 
ways in highly colored groups, sort- 
ing over yellow ears of corn, while a 
few sat under brush sheds weaving 
blankets of many colors and quaint 
design. When we wouid ride by, 
greeting them, they would giggle like 
so many school girls, and turn their 
backs on us in their shyness. 

Little naked children, their hair 
hanging in stringy mats over their 
faces, which were masses of dirt, ran 
shouting from us with barking dogs 
at their heels, suddenly to disappear 
behind a rock or wagon to bob out 
every few minutes to watch us. 

Fragrant fields of alfalfa stretched 
far out over the land, paths of nodding 
yellow corn rose high above the heads 
of the Indian farmers who patiently 
tended each row, while golden pump- 
kins and squashes lay ripening in the 
sunlight. The air was heavy with the 
perfume from the delicate pink blos- 
soms of the apple trees in the or- 
chard. Over on the banks of the 
creek and along the irrigated ditches, 
cottonwood trees grew, filled with cho- 
ruses of warbling black birds. 

What a picture! It was far beyond 
our wildest dreams of what we had 
expected. Everything lay clothed in 
the richest colorings, giving us a 
spice of the Orient. It was not hard 
to realize now that artists from all 
over the world had come to that por- 
tion of the country in search of new 
material. Slowly we rode, watching 
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The village of Moencapi 


noon gave way to evening, and finally, 
just at dusk, we made camp at the 
foot of the ancient Indian village of 
Morncapi, the place of running water. 

The following morning we awoke to 
the sound of falling rain, a down- 
pour which caused our spirits to sink 
clear to our heels. We watched a 
couple of dejected blanketed figures 
ride through the wash which had 
taken on the appearance of a river. 

We bemoaned our fate, and while 
we were doing so the “God of Luck” 
stepped in with all the material of a 
perfect spring day. The sun in a re- 
pentent mood shone gently; the hills 
shyly hid in a floating rosy veil of 
vapor which now and then broke as 
though caught and torn on a sharp 
crag of jutting rock. 

With bounding spirits we splashed 
up the trail to the village, past the lit- 
tle foreign looking mission, with its 
setting of wild rose hedges and ram- 
bling, old-fashioned flower garden, 
with its hive of bees which were al- 
ready droning their song in the warm 
air. 

Before us on a mesa top, with its 
clay brick dwellings built almost on 
the very edge, stood the pueblo 


“Moencapi,” with a history brimming 
of romance and adventure a century 
old. Always will that picture remain 
in my mind of that little sleepy vil- 
lage tucked away from all the harsh- 
ness and bitterness of an outside 
world. 

Far down the valley, like a slender 
silver thread, a stream of water played 
hide and seek, finally disappearing in 
the great sand slides which rose to 
the top of the cliffs. Then the desert, 
as far as the eye could see, fascinat- 
ing, yet horrible, for the endless bar- 
ren waste seemed to be calling—al- 
ways calling. 

Strings of red peppers drying in 
the sunlight made brilliant blotches of 
color against the dull adobe walls of 
the Indian homes. Piles of yellow 
corn, rows of golden pumpkins cov- 
ered the house tops, mellowing in the 
warm air. Young Indian girls were 
going to and fro, sunning their glori- 
ous bluish black hair, their rippling 
laughter coming to us full of the joy 
of living. 

Bedlam broke loose as we rode into 
the main street. Dogs barked and 
swarmed around us, snapping at our 
horses’ heels. Babies cried, causing 
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us to believe that was what most of 
the population consisted of, and that 
impression still remains. 

Tying our horses, we knew that 
candy, and much candy, would be 
needed of many colors, so being di- 
rected by some yellow posters adver- 
tising canned goods and chewing gum 
we entered the cool, dim interior of 
the trading store. 

Through the chinks in the walls sun- 
light sifted, and the soft deerskin moc- 
casins with their fastenings of silver 
buttons, hanging from the great walls 
overhead, caught the stray gleams and 
reflected them in added beauty. Every- 
where were baskets, some gorgeously 
colored, others a duel brown and 
black. Dogs were curled up in some, 
and regarded every one with surly in- 
terest. With the reddish tinge of 
adobe walls for a background, hairy 
blankets hung, fastened in bunches, 
their rich colorings allumingly half- 
hidden, enough to arouse the buying 
curiosity. On the shelves were sheep- 
skins, piles of wool ready to be dyed, 
and bolts of calico and _ velveteen 
goods. Herbs hung everywhere, caus- 
ing us to snuff the fragrant air. By 
a pile of silky fox skins, on a very 
dirty floor, squatted an Indian man, 
who spat tobacco juice most viciously, 
his long, slender fingers wandering 
caressingly through the soft fur, find- 
ing any defects, if there be any, while 
his sharp eyes followed our every 
movement. 

In a mixture of English and very 
bad Hopi we carried on a rather jum- 
bled conversation with the Indian 
trader, who was attired in a brown 
velveteen shirt fastened with silver 
buttons. and very tight overalls. Sev- 
eral strings of shells and silver neck- 
laces hung from his neck, and in each 
ear fastered with strings were tur- 
quoise. He laughed a very great deal 
and talked with his hands mostly. 

With pockets laden with the pre- 
cious sweets, we made our way out 
into the dirty street. Our crowd was 
waiting for us, the majority seeming 
to have the fiercest of colds and know- 
ing not the meaning of a handker- 
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chief. Upon seeing us no near, all at 
once, they fled in terror, some sprawl- 
ing headlong and giving vent to lusty 
hair-raising yells. 

The news had already spread like 
wild-fire throughout the village of the 
“white” visitors. Already fat old 
squaws were squatting under brush- 
sheds, with baskets and plaques to 
sell; all at once everything had taken 
on an air of industry. We shied clear 
of all this, but without a great deal 
of trouble, and found shelter in what 
appeared to be a living and sleeping 
room for a family of eight, adding 
numerous dogs, cats and chickens. 

On a legless cook stove dinner was 
being prepared, the inevitable mutton 
and coffee. A part of the family had 
already formed a circle, and were dip- 
ping crackers in an open can of to- 
matoes and eating them with relish. 
With blessings being showered on us 
by the old blind grandmother, who 
had all but two teeth gone, and so 
dirty as to the extent of being im- 
possible, we squatted on the dirt floor 
to partake of the mid-day meal. 

The dwelling was well worth study, 
for even though civilization had crept 
in, marring the beauty by way of the 
cook stove and pieces of lace curtains 
draped over the small glass windows, 
there still remained beneath it all the 
Indian spirit of long ago. The dirt 
floor was swept as clean as could be 
considering the number of animals 
that came and went, and the adobe 
walls were spotless with their coat of 
whitewash. Baskets filled every niche 
and corner; some held the blueish 
ground corn flower, others held fruit 
and kernels of freshly roasted corn. 
At the end of the room stood a long, 
oblong loom with a half completed 
squaw sash, and by it stacked high 
lay ears of corn with Navajo blankets 
piled on them. On the walls, hideous 
grinning idols stared at us. We imme- 
diately wanted to buy them, but 
clinked the silver in vain, for if the 
baby should wake and find them gone 
she would cry, for they were her dolls. 
The gowds which dangled by the door 
and gave forth such queer grating 
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sounds as they swung in the breeze, 
were not to be parted with either. They 
were rattles, and the one so wondrous- 
ly colored and carved was used in the 
ceremonial dances. 

From the logs overhead hung the 
family’s footwear. The usual soft 
brown deer skin moccasin in all sizes 
and shapes, with all the different-made 
silver fastenings one could wish. All 
of the silver necklaces, bracelets, but- 
tons and rings are made by the Indian 
men out of the Mexican pesos, some of 
which are very beautiful, and of which 
a great many are sold to the tourist. 

The young bucks chatted with us 
and were very much at their ease in 
too tight overalls and velveteen shirts. 
All spoke very good English, and told 
us of when they had attended school, 
but of how now they were going to 
stay at home. 

The young mother, only fifteen she 


A Hopi dwelling and Hopi girl. 


was, with her blueish-black hair drawn 
snugly back in two pendant rolls at the 
nape of her neck, symbolical of the 
ripened squash which is the Hopi em- 
blem of fruitfulness, the dull red 
beauty of her rounded neck and 
shoulders, the bright blue of the vo- 
luminous calico skirt, the deer-skin 
moccasins, made a picture worth gaz- 
ing on as she watched us with brown 
eyes filled with childish interest. 

When a Hopi girl reaches the mar- 
rying age, which is twelve or thirteen 
years, she must arrange her lustrous 
black hair in two huge coils above 
each ear, typifying the squash blossom 
which is their emblem of maidenhood. 
At night thereafter her pillow is no 
longer of down, but a wooden head- 
rest in order that her hair must not 
become disarranged. 

How coy she becomes then with 
only her bright eyes showing above 
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Hopi dancer. 


the brilliant shawl around her shoul- 
ders; she shyly looks at a young 
buck admiringly, then in embarrass- 
ment hides there, only to peek forth 
again and stay the passing glance of 
her suitor. When she is to be married, 
excitement reigns. Three days she 
grinds corn constantly, a tribal cus- 
tom which so far remains through the 
upheaval caused by civilization; then 
the feasting begins. It may last two 
days, maybe two years, but however 
long as it lasts, the young couple are 
not married until it is over. It is then 
she must rearrange her hair in the 
manner such as I have already spoken 
of, the ripened squash, symbolical of 
the squash blossom. 

Never before have I seen such beau- 
tiful necks and shoulders as these wo- 
men have, due, no doubt, to the carry- 
ing of water in earthern-ware jars on 
their shoulders. On the mesa Araibi, 
which stands five hundred feet high, 


with a Hopi pueblo on its summit, 
where the famous Snake Dance is 
held, which is a prayer for rain, the 
women carry water up the steep, dizzy 
trail, gracefully balancing these jars 
filled to the brim with as much ease 
as though walking on level ground. 

We wandered down a trail and found 
ourselves in the burial grounds. On 
mounds of earth, old kettles, pottery 
and articles of clothing were lying to 
help the soul on his sad and lonely 
journey to the “Great Spirit.” The 
faint silver tinkling of bells could be 
heard quite often, and after searching 
for a considerable length of time we 
found a string of tiny silver bells 
hanging under a rock, and also the 
remains of a skeleton. It was very 
easy then to find grave after grave in 
the rocks, a method used with the dead 
because of the thieving coyote, and to 
find all manners of things to frighten 
away evil spirits. 

We found a new trail, climbed up it, 
and found ourselves entering at the 
rear of a different village, for it so ap- 
peared to us. Adobe walls straight 
above us and far down near the end 
some steps had been built in and were 
worn in the center to the shape of the 
foot. We discovered a few of the 
dwellings facing this direction, but 
these had long since ceased to be in- 
habited. Then we stumbled on the 
roof of an underground room, with an 
ancient wooden ladder with iron 
rounds leading down into it. We stuck 
our heads down through the opening 
and withdrew them as quickly as we 
had put them in. What an odor rose 
upward! It all but swept us off our 
feet, for it carried with it all the un- 
pleasantness one would ever wish to 
remember. 

Curiosity again proved stronger than 
we, so. descending, we found ourselves 
in the “Kiva,” a place where the ma- 
jority of the ceremonial dances are 
held. A few of the sacred fox-skins 
hung on the wall, otherwise the place 
was bare. Hurriedly we ascended the 
ladder and filled our lungs with air 
that even though not of the purest, 
revived us considerably. 
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A camp at night. 


We climbed the ladders to the house 
tops, visited with the families there, 
and watched filthy old squaws, their 
bare feet with the toughness of a 
horse’s foot doubled under them, weav- 
ing baskets and not paying the least 
attention to us. 

It was there the last rays of the set- 
ting sun found us. On a house top, 
watching the little panorama in the 
street below us, of the youths sitting 
in the shadows, idly smoking and 
watching through indolent eyes, the 
girls in brilliantly colored shawls and 
hair wound high over each ear, play- 
ing among themselves. Then to look 
out over the fields and seeing the In- 
dian farmers leaving the tilling of the 
soil and slowly climbing the trail to- 
wards home, to hear the bleating of 
sheep, and finally seeing them in a 


hazy dust cloud with the old shepherd 
hobbling behind them with his dog. 
Young married women, their sleeping 
children tied on their backs in shawls, 
glanced up at us and smiled a greet- 
ing as they hurry on to the evening 
service at the mission. 

The shadows deepened until only 
the dim outline of the pueblos could 
be seen. Lights appear in the win- 
dows, a sleepy cry of a child is heard, 
and from the chapel come the sound of 
happy voices singing. 

Silently we mounted our horses and 
rode down that lonely starlit trail. Way 
out in the darkness somewhere came 
the wild, haunting cry of the coyote. 
Turning in our saddles for one last 
look on the sleepy village, we see it 
high on the mesa top clearly outlined 
against the light of the rising moon. 
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The Angelus 
Heard at the Mission Dolores, 1868 
By Bret Harte 


This being the Panama-Pacific Exposition year, in which everything of 
merit in California is being reviewed before the world, the management of 
Overland Monthly has decided to republish in its pages the stories and poems 
that made the magazine famous through the genius of Bret Harte. He was its 
first editor, and it was his keen discernment and originality which gave 
the contents of the magazine that touch of the spirit of the West, and es- 
pecially of California, which made it distinctive and enkindled the enthu- 
siasm of discerning readers the world around. These early contributions of 
his cover several years; they will be published monthly in the order in which 
they appeared, beginning with the first issue of Overland Monthly, July, 1868. 


Bells of the Past, whose long-forgotten music 
Still fills the wide expanse, 

Tinging the sober twilight of the Present 
With color of romance: 


I hear your call, and see the sun descending 
On rock, and wave, and sand, 

As down the coast the Mission voices blending 
Girdle the heathen land. 


Within the circle of their incantation 
No blight nor mildew falls; 

Nor fierce unrest, nor lust, nor low ambition 
Passes those airy walls. 


Borne on the swell of ycur long waves receding, 
I touch the further Past— 

I see the dying glow of Spanish glory, 
The sunset dream and last! 


Before me rise the dome-shaped Mission towers; 
The white Presidio; 

The swart commander in his leathern jerkin, 
The priest in stole of snow. 


Once more I see Portolas cross uplifting 
Above the setting sun; 

And past the headland, northward, slowly drifting 
The freighted galleon. 


O, solemn bells! whose consecrated masses 
Recall the faith of old— 

O, tinkling bells! that lulled with twilight music 
The spiritual fold! 


Your voices break and falter in the darkness; 
Break, falter, and are still: 

And veiled and mystic, like the Host descending, 
The sun sinks from the hill! 


if 


The 
Panama-Pacific 
Exposition 
in Its 
Glorious 


Prime 
By 


Hamilton Wright 


The Star Goddess, a 
figure repeated on sev- 
eral of the buildings. 


ITH almost three months to 
follow before its close, De- 
cember 4th, the Panama-Pa- 
cific International Exposition 


has more than met the highest hopes 
of its projectors. More than twelve 


million entrances had been clicked by 
the turnstiles before the half of the 
first week in September was passed, 


and during June, July and August more 
than 500,000 persons passed through 
the Exposition gates each week. This 
result has been achieved amid condi- 
tions unprecedented and unparalleled. 
A year ago there were thousands who 
predicted that the huge Fair would be 
postponed. And yet to-day it is ex- 
pected that before the Exposition 
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A glimpse of the west facade of the Palace of Education. 


The trees in the 


foreground border one end of the beautiful lake fronting the Palace of Fine 
Arts, which the city of San Francisco is planning to preserve as a memorial. 


closes more than twenty million per- 
sons will have passed through its turn- 
stiles. Early in September there were 
more than 750,000 visitors from east of 
the Rockies on the Pacific Coast. Most 
of the travelers are getting their first 
glimpse of the West. On September 
3d, former President Taft burned can- 
celled notes aggregating $1,200,000, 
which had been loaned to the Exposi- 
tion before its opening day last Feb- 
ruary. 

A resume of this greatest of world’s 
Expositions shows forty-one nations 
officially participating, and practically 
every civilized portion of the world 
represented by individual exhibitors. 
Forty States are taking part, and in- 
dividual exhibitors from every State 
in the Union are represented. More 
than 500,000 different exhibits are dis- 
played by more than 7,000 exhibitors. 
The Exposition cost $50,000,000, and 
the value of the exhibits will probably 
exceed $450,000,000. The French ex- 
hibits in the Palace of Fine Arts alone 


are valued at $3,500,000. 

The present fall season is the most 
attractive of the year to visit the Ex- 
position. The giant tree ferns brought 
from New Zealand and Central Amer- 
ica, the huge beds of hydrangeas, the 
large groves of firs and eucalyptus 
trees are thriving in their new environ- 
ment; the grounds seem a vast park on 
which years of cultivation have been 
expended. Great beds of begonias in 
riotous bloom spreading their flaming 
colors over forty acres, adorn the vast 
South Gardens. Creepers and flower- 
ing vines wind upward on the spread- 
ing palms. From now until the close 
of the Exposition, sunny days and mild 
weather are the rule. As an additional 
incentive to those who have not yet 
visited the Exposition, the low round- 
trip ticket, good for the journey to San 
Francisco and return, may be _ pur- 
chased up to November 30th. 

Over three hundred conventions and 
congresses are yet to be held on the 
Exposition grounds. Of special inter- 
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The Spanish patio of the California State building. It is beautifully laid out 
in flowers, fountains, shrubs and trees on lines of the old Mission gardens. 


est will be a giant live stock show, be- 
ginning September 30th, and conclud- 
ing with the Exposition. One-half 
million dollars are offered in prizes 
for this show, and many valuable pre- 
miums will be awarded by prominent 
breeding associations in the United 
States and abroad. In the live stock 
pavilions covering forty acres are valu- 
able animals from almost every part 
of the world. Hundreds of prize-win- 
ners are reaching San Francisco daily 
to get into condition for the show. 
Many State dairy colleges will be rep- 
resented. There are more than six 
miles of aisles between the different 
rows of stalls in the live stock pavil- 
ion. 

In the Palace of Liberal Arts is the 
amazing Audion Amplifier, without 
which the transcontinental telephone 
would not have been possible. Through 
its use the voice of a man speaking 
into the telephone in New York may be 
“stopped up” so that in San Fran- 
cisco it will fill a large hall. The 


transcontinental telephone is one of the 
striking features of the Exposition. 
Every afternoon at two o'clock a large 
audience gathers in the Palace of Lib- 
eral Arts, and with receivers cupped to 
ear, listens to a man in New York read- 
ing from the headlines of the after- 
noon papers. The new line transmits 
sound at 56,000 miles per _ second; 
speech is carried thousands of times 
faster than its natural speed. Charles 
S. Whitman, Jr., aged three months, 
gurgled from Albany, N. Y., to his 
mother at the Exposition, a distance of 
3,400 miles. Also Mrs. Whitman 
talked to the nurse about the baby. 
A Swedish inventor named Poulson 
has struck something new, the tele- 
graphone. This will record a question 
asked over the ’phone so that the busi- 
ness man may answer at his conven- 
ience. It also does away with the disk 
used in the ordinary dictaphone or 
music box. As one talks into the re- 
ceiver a thin steel wire is magnetized 
at the actual point of contact with the 
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BDedic ation Ceremonies, of Palms 


Dedication ceremonies, Avenue of Palms, south esplanade, the most spacious 


review ground at the Exposition. 


The dome in the distance marks the site 


of the Horticultural Building, another beautiful structure which San Fran- 
cisco is planning to preserve as a memorial of the Exposition. 


needle. The wire shown in the Palace 
of Liberal Arts is six miles long. It 
runs between two small _ revolving 
drums, which will take down 75 min- 
utes of continuous conversation. The 
wire may be de-magnatized and used 
over and over again. 

Visit the Norwegian Pavilion. Here 
you will see how oxygen and nitrogen 
in the air are combined and converted 
into nitrates, the entire manufacture 
being based on power from waterfalls 
and nitrogen from the air. The exhi- 
bition is based on the big power plant 
at Rjukan, the greatest power station 
in the world, where 140,000 horse- 
power is derived. The current is con- 
ducted to the furnace house through 
sixty cables of a length of three miles 
each. The heat of the furnaces ex- 
ceeds 3,000 degrees centigrade. Any 
chemist can tell you about the process. 
One thousand million gallons of air are 
driven by blowers through the electric 


section. 


furnaces every twenty-four hours, and 
more than two thousand barrels of 
nitrates are produced each day. The 
bi-products of the factory are nitrogen 
of soda, used in the dye and aniline in- 
dustries, nitrate of ammonia, used for 
fertilizer and explosive purposes, and 
refined nitrates used for explosive, and 
numerous other industrial purposes. 

Many advances in agriculture are 
shown; one of the most entertaining is 
the calf-way milker in the live stock 
Here daily cows are milked 
by this method, which is clean and 
seems not to annoy the cow. 

One should not overlook the exhibit 
of mesothorium in the German section 
in the Palace of Liberal Arts. This is 
a derivative of radium, but much more 
radio active, and consequently more 
dangerous to handle. It is used mainly 
in the cure of cancer. 

In the giant Palaces of Machinery, 
see the huge Diesel engine, operating 
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Yacht Harbor at night 


Night scene of the yacht harbor on the Marina, overlooking the Golden 
Gate. The column in the distance is surmounted with the figure of Adventure. 


by internal combustion, one of the most 
revolutionary innovations in the last 
few years. As most readers know, 
Diesel driven ships are now being em- 
ployed on trans-oceanic runs. 

No one should miss the exhibit of 
1916 automobile models and of cycle- 
cars in the Palace of Transportation. 
Here not only American, but French, 
Argentinan, Italian and other foreign 
makes are on exhibition. 

A year ago it seemed impossible 
that Europe would be well represented. 
While the industrial exhibition is not 
as large as it should have been nor- 
mally, it is still large enough to fill 
every available space and larger than 
at most world’s expositions. The ar- 
tistic exhibit upon which greater atten- 
tion was concentrated, is very compre- 
hensive. And many of the European 
countries are very active in issuing 
propaganda. In the Palace of Liberal 
Arts, French tourist resorts and hotels 
have a big display, and handsomely 
printed and well illustrated booklets 


exploiting, in both English and French, 
the charms of the French hostelries, 
are being distributed gratis to hundreds 
of visitors each day. Some of the 
booklets are printed in three colors. 
One free book has 348 pages. 

Every one should make a round of 
all the foreign pavilions. The Gold 
Medal winner among the pavilions is 
that of Italy. It consists not of one, 
but, in reality, of eight different struc- 
tures grouped about attractive piazzas 
and presenting typical architectural 
types of the Fourteenth, Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth centuries. The buildings 
present both the monastic and commu- 
nistic styles that flourished during the 
period of the self-governed cities, and 
during the religious revival following 
the passing from Italy of the impress 
of pagan Rome. The architect of the 
pavilion was Signor A. Piacentini. Of 
especial interest to women in this pa- 
vilion is the exhibit of Italian laces, 
woven under the patronage of Dowager 
Queen Margherita of Italy. 
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Facade of the California State Building. 


The French and Canadian buildings 
draw the two largest crowds of any 
foreign buildings on the ground. The 
French building is after the famous 
Palace of the Legion of Honor selected 
by Napoleon I as a fitting headquarters 
for those soldiers who had won dis- 
tinction in the field. This imposing 
structure was built by the Prince de 
Salm, a member of the nobility be- 
headed during the revolution, and after 


his death it was raffled off. The holder 
of the lucky ticket was unable to re- 
tain the building, and it passed to the 
government. Attractive features of 
the French exhibition are Gobelin tap- 
estries both ancient and modern, woven 
upon the great scale of about 35 by 22 
feet, most of. them depicting the vic- 
tories of Alexander the Great during 
his Asiatic incursions. The most val- 
uable of these—they are originals— 
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are worth perhaps $300,000 each. A 
table, desk and lamp used by Victor 
Hugo are shown, as are also some of 
his hand-written manuscripts. Relics 
of Balzac, Lafayette and other famous 
personages are displayed, including 
the sword used by Lafayette while in 
America. Among the modern exhibits 
is a prodigious display of latest Paris- 
ian styles. Wax models of women and 
girls are draped in this year’s latest 
fashions. The exhibition, encased in 
glass, occupies an entire section of the 
pavilion and is always crowded. A dis- 
play in another wing shows upholstered 
furniture, jewelry, furniture of the 
Louis XIV period, satin, silks, laces 
and hosiery. Illustrated charts show 
the status of the French manufactories 
up to the time of the war, while the 
famous French doll theatres with mani- 
kins attired in court costumes, appear 
on illuminated stages. Also there are 


grounds artificially built up to resem- 
ble nature, fading away insensibly in- 
to a painted scene, comprise the chief 
feature. In one scene is a dam with 
live beavers, trees, rocks, running 
water with live trout which combine in 
an ensemble that gives way to the 
painted scene, revealing the stream 
rising far in the misty hills. Other rep- 
resentations are of the prairies with 
their harvests, of wild game, apple or- 
chards, grain elevators feeding freight 
trains, prodigious water powers, the 
Canadian Rockies, Victoria, B. C., har- 
bor, wheat raising in Edmonton, the 
Northern lights, the minerals of the 
Dominion. The wonderful presentation 
has never been surpassed nor even 
equalled. 

The Argentine has made its finest 
exhibition. The chief feature is the 
showing of the stock and agricultural 
industries, although forests, mines 


No photograph may adequately picture the wonderful night lighting effects 
on the Exposition. All visitors agree it is the most attractive effect furnished. 
The great rays of light in the distance are contributed by a great battery of 
electrics, and cut the darkness at all angles and in changing colors. Part of 
their diversions is to join the elaborate fireworks display on the Marina. 


reproductions of scenes in the trenches 
exquisitely done in miniature. Illu- 
minated dioramas of French watering 
places are given. 

The Canadian Building, which cost 
more than $300,000, contains a perma- 
nent exhibit. Portions of this display 
have been shown at former exposi- 
tions, and each year the exhibit is 
brought up to date. It is in charge of 
a permanent commission. There are 
no cut and dried exhibits, and the 
California newspapers are urging that 
this method be substituted for jars of 
processed fruit. A great number of 
illuminated dioramas with the fore- 


and schools are well exploited. Chilled 
meats are encased in refrigerators; the 
great sections of polished tree trunks, 
huge slabs and boards—all of hard- 
woods—give a big idea of the timber 
industry. Argentina has five thousand 
separate exhibits at the Fair. 
Although Australia is taking no in- 
considerable part in the war, the Do- 


minicn has been recommended for no 


fewer than 165 prizes, including one 
grand prize, 11 medals of honor, 60 
gold medals, 37 silver medals, 33 
bronze medals, 23 honorable mentions. 
See the frozen beef and mutton in the 
Australian pavilion, and the mine dis- 
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Vestibule, main entrance to the Palace of Machinery, the largest building 
on the grounds. 


play, including exhibits from the 
world’s largest silver field at Broken 
Hill in New South Wales, and gold 
from wonderful Mount Morgan in 
Queensland. Australian gems and pre- 
cious stones collected from mines in 
New South Wales and Queensland may 
be seen with jewel cutters at work. 
Here, too, are Australian diamonds. 
In the Danish pavilion, reproducing 
the famous Kronberg Castle at Elsi- 
nore, are displays of Denmark’s mari- 


time progress. This building is really 
a great social hall. You will find the 
most interesting Danish displays in 
the Palace of Manufactures. Proba- 
bly the finest exhibit is that of the 
Royal porcelain factory at Copenha- 
gen. Exquisite silver work is shown 
in profusion. 

Every one visits the Chinese build- 
ings, which are enclosed by a wall and 
reproduce a portion of the Forbidden 
City of Peking. There are five struc- 
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tures, one being an exact model of 
Pai-ho Palace, built in the Tsing dy- 
nasty. 

See the Netherlands pavilion in 
characteristic Dutch architecture. It 
has one hundred flag poles, and con- 
tains a wealth of exhibits from the 
Dutch East Indies, including great 
panoramic scenes where one seems set 
upon a mountain top with its prospect 
of far away valleys and rich tropical 
plantations. Here is a Java tea room, 
where refreshments are served by 
pretty Dutch Misses. 

The Swedish building, designed by 
Ferdinand Boberg, one of the great 
architects of Sweden, presents the 
Swedish architecture in the Fifteenth 
century. It is furnished with the home 
woven carpets and bedding of the 
Swedish peasants, commingling state- 
liness with simplicity. 

Grown-ups pay fifty cents to enter 
the grounds; children between 7 and 
12 twenty-five cents, and under that, 
admission is free. Good meals may 
be had in San Francisco or on the Ex- 
position grounds for fifty cents. Ten 
thousand people take their luncheons 
every day; there are fine lunching 
places on the grounds, while settees 
and tables are provided in the Japan- 
ese Pavilion, the Palace of Horticul- 
ture, and in numerous other gardens, 
where coffee, tea or sandwiches may 
be obtained. In the Palace of Food 
Products, hot scones and snails may 
be had for five cents each, and across 
the aisle a good cup of coffee for ten 
cents. Hotel prices in San Francisco 
are the same as those in other cities, 
and within a quarter of a mile of the 
Exposition grounds good rooms may 
be had for $3.50 per week and up. 

Entertainments are going on in dif- 
ferent portions of the grounds all day 
after ten in the morning. For ten 
cents you may hear Edwin Lemare of 
London, pronounced the world’s great- 
est organist, give an hour’s recital up- 
on the huge organ in Festival Hall. 
Half a dozen of the famous bands of 
the country give daily free concerts. 
Each of the States hold open house, 
and here visitors in constant numbers 
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from all portions of the world register. 
All of the State buildings and foreign 
pavilions are equipped with grapha- 
phones. In the Cuban building, for 
example, dances are held almost 
nightly, and all are welcome. Girls 
appear in Spanish costumes, giving ex- 
hibition dances upon the floors of the 
great inner court to the strains of a 
Spanish orchestra. During the visit 
of the midshipmen from Annapolis, 
the ballroom of the Illinois building 
became a rendezvous for the young 
tars, where daily dances were held. 

The Zone, the Midway of Chicago 
days, is well worth visiting. It cost 
$10,000,000, and 2,000 people are em- 
ployed there. Of special interest is 
a four-acre topographical map of the 
Panama Canal zone, through which 
runs a faithful miniature of the Pan- 
ama Canal, on which steamers are 
seen entering and leaving the locks in 
going from ocean to ocean. The ex- 
hibit is viewed from a traveling plat- 
form set about twenty feet above the 
mar, which is the largest topographi- 
cal map in the world. A dictaphone 
at each chair, with ear drums, de- 
scribes each point of interest as it is 
passed. The splendid illumination of 
the buge map lends it an effect of dis- 
tance and perspective. 

In the Maorian, Samoan and Ha- 
waiian villages bands of tribesmen 
give native dances. In the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona the visitor rides on 
a standard gauge train and beholds a 
succession of great illuminated dia- 
ramas presenting the scenes of the 
Canyon as observed in a ride of one 
hundred miles along its brink. Girls 
in picturesque costumes of the Nava- 
jos stationed at different points de- 
scribe the scenery as the car comes to 
a stop in its long trip. 

The aerescope is like a giant see-- 
saw, with a double-decked passenger 
car on its long arm and a huge mass 
of concrete on the short arm. It is four 
feet higher than the Ferris wheel, and 
lifts the visitor 264 feet above the 
street and 316 feet above San Fran- 
cisco Bay. When once the great car 
has been raised almost upright, it de- 
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scribes a circle parallel to the earth. 
At night, illuminated, it seems as 
though a Zeppelin were circling over 
the Zone. A tank beneath the car au- 
tomatically discharges or takes on an 
amount of water equal in weight to 
that of the passengers leaving or en- 
tering, so that the balance is always 
evenly maintained. 

The illumination of the Exposition 
is its most marvelous feature. Former 
President Roosevelt said it was the 
most wonderful illumination in the 
world’s history. It marks tremendous 
progress in the art and science of 
lighting since the last great exposition 
in St. Louis. The advance in appara- 
tus makes it possible to get about 
three times the amount of light by the 
same amount of current, while the de- 
velopment in methods has been mar- 
velous. Vast areas are decorated by 
luminous colors; the whole Exposition 
takes on an indescribable lustre and 
brilliancy; the huge Tower of Jewels, 
435 feet high, stands out satin-white 
against the heavens. And yet ~:owhere 
is the visitor obliged to look directly 
at an unshielded light. So widely is 
the light diffused that it is possible 
to read a letter or an envelope any- 
where upon the grounds. Huge search- 
lights concealed on the roofs of the ex- 
hibit palaces, and a battery of forty- 
eight search-lights, the largest made, 
on a jetty in the bay hurl their rays 
against the facades of the exhibit pal- 
aces, the giant groups of statuary, the 
lofty colonnades, the towering domes 
and minarets, bringing out every de- 
tail. This battery has three billion 
six hundred million candle power. At 
night the palaces become radiant, as 
though they themselves were sources 
of light. Under the play of the bril- 
liant shafts, the Exposition assumes 
a mystical, elusive quality. In addi- 
tion to the searchlights are the con- 
cealed colored lights set behind the 
columns and colonnades, their reflected 
hues standing out in the maze of 
white light like garnets in a field of 
snow. The search-light battery on the 
harbor is manned by seventy-two 
United States marines, and the light 
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has been seen one hundred miles from 
the Fair Grounds. 

The Exposition has still almost three 
months to run; but so universal is the 
appreciation of its beauty that a move- 
ment is under way to save several of 
its most attractive features; more es- 
pecially the beautiful water frontage 
before the exhibit palaces known as 
the Marina (Villa Gardens.) Through 
the Marina runs a boulevard connect- 
ing with Van Ness avenue and also 
with the Embarcadero, a_ boulevard 
that extends along San Francisco’s 
water front beyond the Ferry Building 
at the foot of Market street. On the 
west, the Exposition boulevard runs 
into the broad presidio drive that 
winds through the reservation along 
the bluffs overlooking the ocean. All 
that portion of the Exposition occu- 
pied by the State and foreign buildings 
is on United States government land 
(the presidio), and it would therefore 
be possible to permanently retain many 
of these structures. It is said that 
Japan proposes to dedicate her beauti- 
ful gardens, reproducing those that 
surround the temple of Kinkajuji at 
Kioto, to the government as a lasting 
testimonial from Japan to America. 
The Palace of Fine Arts, a semi-cir- 
cular structure describing an arc 1,100 
feet in its outside perimeter, will prob- 
ably be saved. The building proper, 
which encloses the galleries, was con- 
structed of steel and concrete as a 
protection for the art treasures within, 
and will last for an indefinite period. 
The colonnades upon its east facade, 
and the great dome rising before it 
from the lagoon, are of staff upon wire 
mesh, and it is said that these can be 
resurfaced and permanently preserved. 
It is also probable that many of the 
imposing sculptures of the Exposi- 
tion, as well as several of the State 
buildings and national pavilions upon 
the presidio grounds, will be preserved 
—thus giving the city at the Golden 
Gate the basis of an unsurpassed in- 
dustrial museum through which the 
world, seeking wider trade upon the 
ocean now opened to the world’s trade 
routes, may take advantage. 
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By Jeannette Hamilton Tennyson 


wretchedly bored, homesick, and 
intolerably lonely my last Saturday 
afternoon in California, dear.” 

Stanley Earle unfolded his evening 
paper, laid it across his knees, 
smoothed out its creases, stretched 
himself in his substantial Morris chair, 
smiled reminiscently, and fell into a 
reverie. 

Mrs. Earle, who had but just entered 
the room as her husband spoke, ad- 
vanced to the open fire-place, a low 
song on her lips, and grasping the fire 
tongs, skillfully navigated a charred 
and smoking log into a bed of living 
coals. The flames leaped from the 
lazy spirals of smoke and the pleasant 
room brightened into a rosy glow. Still 
humming, Isobel Earle put aside the 
brass tongs, and moved in a fragrant 
atmosphere of mignonette to a waiting 
chair of willow and cretonne. As she 
passed her husband she gently patted 
his smoothly brushed hair, and stoop- 
ing, kissed with exaggerated accuracy 
an undisguised clearing on the crown 
of his brown head. 

Isobel Earle was a woman of thirty 
or there abouts, and a year or two her 
husband’s junior in appearance, but as 
she settled down in her chair, with its 
armful of fluffy and mysterious needle- 
work, she confided to her stitching a 
complacent smile which betrayed a 
peace and contentment in them. 

As she shook out the soft folds of 
her embroidery, she crooked an arched 
eyebrow a fraction of space above its 
fellow, and darting a twinkling glance 
at her husband, she exclaimed softly, 
as though she had just heard him 
speak: “Ah, but that was what you 
were expecting, wasn’t it, Stanley? 
Then you were not disappointed! What 


| MUST CONFESS I was feeling 


did you do? I thought San Francisco 
was a Lorelei so beautiful and fasci- 
nating that to see her was to succumb 
instantly to her charms! What did 
you do, dear?” 

“Well, for one thing,” he reflected 
leisurely, as he piled the bowl of his 
pipe full of tobacco from the cupped 
hollow of his hand, “I stood on the 
steps of the Hotel St. Francis and 
peered discontentedly at the slender 
column that reached heavenward from 
the heart of Union Square.” 

“How exciting! Was that all?” 

Earle lighted his pipe, and having 
puffed profoundly a moment or two, 
tranquilly proceeded: 

“Well, no, dearie. I was impelled as 
I stood there, from sheer ennui, to join 
the city’s vaudeville contingent; so I 
strolled down Powell street, dodged 
across Market, got a ticket, and 
found myself drifting on a human tide 
in through the guarded doors to the 
seat assigned me. I never was in a 
San Francisco theatre before, and be- 
ing but a blunt male, I have never 
laid much stock on my own intuitions, 
but I tell you, pettie, the moment I 
breathed the atmosphere of that house 
I knew it would have been better for 
me if I had gone out and hanged a mill 
stone around my neck and dropped 
into the bay.” 

Mrs. Earle burst into a soft rush of 
laughter. “You blessed idiot,” she ex- 
claimed. “Where had you left your 
fancy for the captivating bounce and 
gusto of the Melodeon circuit ?” 

Earle smiled musingly. “Well, never 
mind; you needn’t laugh,” he = said, 
striving to appear aggrieved. 

“T’m not laughing, darling; I’m cry- 
ing, only your modest intuition is not 
so obvious to you as my tears are to 
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me! However, that by way of paren- 
thesis. You were speaking of your de- 
pressed spirits. Was your theatre too 
sad to respond to your festive mood, 
or were you too melancholy to re- 
spond to its levity?” 

“My dear, my theatre from the stage 
to the last seat slammed was a Satur- 
nalia of cigaretted and cocktailed fem- 
ininity. You know yourself, Isobel, 
my sense perceptions are not touchy; 
I am neither Quaker nor Sybarite, but 
to my already homesick spirit the sig- 
nificant splendor of hullabaloo ladies 
deepened and increased my heimweh, 
until I could see, feel, hear, think only 
you. I looked at them, Isobel, mas- 
saged and satiated, varnished and tar- 
nished, and through the heavy atmos- 
phere my crystal wife impressed her- 
self upon my consciousness in contrast 
—‘Sweeter than honey in the honey- 
comb.’ ”’ 

“Stanley! Do you know that we are 
positively eccentric. ' Here we are sit- 
ting at home like a Darby and Joan, 
you with your pipe, and I with my 
needle, and what is worse, you are 
making extravagant love tome. Don’t 
you know, dear, that at this very mo- 
ment we should be two of the impec- 
cable diners at the Lords’ impeccable 
board? Poor impeccable diners! I 
always think of that wail of Steven- 
son’s when I see them lined up in sol- 
emn, would-to-be-gay array, consum- 
ing their perfect and imposing dinners 
— ‘Home, no more home to me, whither 
shall I wander?’ These adventures 
into the realm of assorted amusements 
seem only to stimulate within us a 
fiercer determination to bide a wee 
more persistently by our own comfort- 
able hearth, don’t they, man-o-mine ?” 

“True, dear, and had it not been that 
in that paste-pearl audience I discov- 
ered a genuine jewel-like face, even 
my lonely sitting room would have 
been preferable.” 

“Ah! You made such a discovery, 
Stanley ?” inquired his wife, her brown 
head suddenly absorbed over the work 


in her hands. 


“Yes, dear,” replied the man, flash- 
ing an illuminating smile at the low- 
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ered face. “But perhaps it would be 
much more nearly correct to say that 
the face was flower-like, for there 
were really none of the brilliant quali- 
ties of a jewel about it; it was like a 
gem only in that it was distinctly good, 
rare, genuine—but more like the flower 
of the Scriptures that cometh forth 
and is cut down.” 

“Was it a beautiful face, Stanley?” 

“It was a face that was learned in 
suffering, Isobel, and yet it was not 
a woebegone face. It retained the out- 
line of youth (perhaps she was about 
your age), and it was not doleful; it 
was simply stamped with the certain 
tracery of deep sorrow. Hers was a 
face with a story: a story hushed: a 
story significant of her demeanor, un- 
assuming, aloof, apart.”’ 

“And did that awful yawn abate, 
Stanley 

“Inquisitor! I fell absorbed the mo- 
ment my idle gaze discovered her. She 
sat only across the aisle from me, and 
a row or two nearer the stage. I sup- 
pose I should have stared—her sensi- 
tive face so compelled my attention— 
but I was interrupted in my study of 
it. The seat next mine was not yet 
occupied, and I was forced to stand to 
allow its belated occupant to pass. Do 
you remember ever having heard me 
speak of Arthur Wilmington, Isobel ?” 

“Very distinctly. I particularly re- 
cali having heard you speak of him 
in connection with the Hope Mines in 
Pennsylvania. I remember that you 
planned to bring him back with you 
here to New York on one trip you 
made, and were disappointed. Does 
he do tables and chairs on the Me- 
lodeon circuit now ?”’ 

“I fancy he does not claim so pre- 
tentious a talent, although he did par- 
ticipate in an attraction not billed on 
the program that afternoon. It was 
he who interrupted my engrossed oc- 
cupation of the face opposite. I did 
not recognize him until after he had 
addressed me. He was considerably 
changed since my connection with the 
Hope mines. Our acquaintance at that 
time was most cordial. I liked him for 
a quiet, gentlemanly fellow, conse- 
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THE ALTAR PLACE 


quently I was not prepared to instantly 
recognize this stern-faced, serious, 
grave person who spoke my name in 
a voice of polite interrogation. He 
seemed distinctly pleased to see me, 
and we fell into intermittent talk when- 
ever the bill allowed. I soon saw that 
he, too, seemed to be laboring under 
the spell of a profound melancholy, 
and not only from his appearance did 
I judge, but his manner as well. His 
hair, coal black when I knew him, was 
quite gray; his eyes were years older 
than his age; his mouth had a deeply 
engraved parenthesis about it; and I 
noticed that even in the midst of a 
superficial iaugh over an unusual far- 
cical stunt he seemed infinitely re- 
moved from it all—absent—and really 
silent, even when he talked. I fell to 
wondering about him, and presently 
during an intermission I asked if his 
home were in the city. I was con- 
scious immediately that I had stum- 
bled on aclue. He did not answer for 
just one chilly moment, then he said, 
smiling queerly, and looking straight 
into my eyes: ‘No, I have no home.’ 
Of course I felt like the devil, and 
muttered an apology which must have 
made him see I was far more embar- 
rassed than he, for he turned to me 
quite warmly immediately, and said: 
‘I have not had a home since before 
the exnvlosion. My wife left me.’ 
“*What explosion?’ I asked, think- 
ing it much safer to avoid domestic 
topics. Then: ‘Ah, I recollect having 
heard of an explosion in the Hope 
mines. Yes! Yes! And now I recall 
that you were at first reported killed. 
Afterward the papers stated that you 
were not injured severely, that is why 
your share in it escaped me for the 
moment, and the whole affair proved 
eventually not to be serious. Did you 
come out quite alright ?’ I asked him. 
““Oh, yes.’ he answered, casually 
enough, but I noticed his face darken, 
and the eyes that were once so particu- 
larly amiable grow sharp and hard. I 
began to cast about in my mind for a 
diverting topic. I could see the in- 
cident, or something about the whole 
thing, distressed him—when he spoke 
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again, quite calmly, but in that austere 
manner that he had acquired. 

“*T was in the hospital for several 
weeks,’ he said, ‘and when I got 
around I was seized with the spirit of 
the wanderlust. I’ve been jogging 
about ever since. Rotten show, isn’t 
it ?’ 

“The footlights were gleaming again 
and a couple of make-believe gods and 
goddesses were disporting themselves 
in riotous and commercialized vivacity 
under some impressionist oaks and 
beeches. I so thoroughly agreed with 
him that I was about to abruptly ter- 
minate my stay, when my eyes were 
again, magnetically, drawn to the one 
distinctive face within the circle of 
my vision. She stood out against the 
dark background like the central fig- 
ure of an artist’s canvas, distinctive, 
solitary; a rather formidable uncon- 
scious dignity enveloping the appeal- 
ing softness of the delicate form. Her 
eyes were closed as nearly as I could 
see in the half light, and she did not 
open them again until the act had 
changed and the pictures of current 
events were dancing across the great 
white canvas. 

“Suddenly I saw a vital change pass 
over her. She sat up quickly and 
leaned forward. Her body seemed to 
stiffen and grow rigid, as though to for- 
tify itself against some shock. She 
fixed her eyes fiercely in the direction 
of the canvas, and I could see she was 
almost panting. I glanced quickly in 
the direction of the stage to see what 
had upset her, and was just in time to 
catch the words ‘ Mine Disaster,’ 
before they flashed off, and in orderly 
succession the details of a mining ac- 
cident began to be shown. With every 
view I could see her agitation deepen. 
I saw her resistance wavering. I 
glanced at the films. On a stretcher 
two men were carrying a white-sheeted 
form. I glanced back. In another in- 
stant I saw a quiver uncontrollably run 
the length of her delicate body. I 
heard a slight moan and saw the little 
lady crumple into an _ unconscious 
heap. Somebody screamed (I think 
it was the woman who sat next to her), 
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and the lights flashed on. Instantly I 
was beside the limp form, and stoop- 
ing was about to lift it when I felt a 
vice-like grip on my arm. I glanced 
up in amazement, to see Wilmington 
crouching over me like a tiger. ‘I will 
take her,’ he said, in a voice like vel- 
vet and steel. I gazed at him fasci- 
nated. ‘It’s alright,’ he answered my 
look. ‘She’s my wife.’ I stepped 
back. 

“*What’s the matter?’ came in 
trembling accents from all over the 
house. ‘What’s the matter? What’s 
the matter ?’ 

“Wilmington stood up in the aisle 
with his wife in his arms. ‘Nothing’s 
the matter,’ he said, in a voice of sin- 
gular distinctness. ‘A lady has fainted 
—that’s all.’ The crowd breathed and 
craned forward to see. 

“Wilmington squared his shoulders, 
lifted his head, and marched up the 
aisle like a triumphant Roman laden 
with his victorious spoils. 

“I followed after, conscious of noth- 
ing but his transformation and the curi- 
ous delight his indifferent strength 
commanded. I found a taxicab, and in 
two minutes we were in the hotel. In 
another two or three the little lady was 
occupying a bed in my suite with the 
house doctor and a soft-voiced nurse 
in attendance. 

“Wilmington paced the hall. He 
had kept in the background and his 
wife had not seen him. His magnifi- 
cent confidence had left him. Instead 
a rasping system of raw nerves seemed 
to lay themselves bare. I thought he 
would go to pieces when the doctor 
told him he might go in to her. He 
stood for an eternity outside her door 
—fumbling—groping for poise—and 
mopping the perspiration from his 
forehead. Suddenly I saw resolution 
touch him. He turned his head and 
gave me a long, quiet look, and with- 
out further ado walked triumphantly, 
eagerly, in to his wife.” 

Shanley Earle paused for a moment 
and drew violently at his pipe. Against 
the windows. a gentle gust of rain 
spattered. The log fire burned brightly, 
bathing the softly lighted room in a 
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luxury of warmth. The man turned an 
intent gaze on the lovely face of his 
wife as she sat silently stitching with- 
in the circle of the table’s rose-shaded 
light. It was an eloquent look, and 
there was just a suspicion of a glim- 
mer as his eyes fell from the charming 
face to the wee silken-flannel garment 
in her hands. 

He spoke again lightly, but his voice 
was deep. 

“Well, you know, Isobel, there is as 
much happiness to be found in an ex- 
cellent dinner as in the discovery of a 
lost wife—if she doesn’t happen to be 
your own—so I set about ordering a 
feast to be served in my sitting-room 
that made old Omar’s sketchy menu 
look like codfish and postum. I 
waited, of course, till the chef said 
‘when,’ then I tiptoed valiantly to that 
silent door and tapped. I called 
through the panels that I had a health 
to toast, and while I was still signal- 
ing, the door was flung open and Wil- 
mington was on the threshold with 
heaven in his eyes and that demure lit- 
tle lady following after, her small face 
aflame. 

“After dinner she told me the story 
while she sat with her hand in her 
‘husband’s, and we smoked beside the 
open window. 

“It seems that a cruel and silly lie 
had been flung into their home by a 
cloven-hoofed angel. Wilmington had 
haughtily refused to explain, and his 
wife quivered with the hurt and sting 
of it, had crept away to hide. Arthur 
searched for her in vain. 

“At the end of six months she de- 
cided that she had a greater capacity 
for love than denial, so she stripped 
her pride and telegraphed him that 
she was returning. She boarded a 
train, jubilant in the decision that her 
duty held no alternative. To compel 
her trembling to silence she purchased 
a daily paper and was confronted in 
the first headlines she saw with the 
news of the explosion in her hus- 
band’s mine and his reported death. 
She collapsed. They carried her from 
the train and took her to a hospital. 
She iay for weeks in intimate touch 
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A MEDITATION 


with death. When she ultimately re- 
covered, she turned her face away 
from the desolate past, her strength 
still too infirm to investigate the crush- 
ing end of her happiness. Wandering 
from town to village and from village 
to city, ever finding the thing she fled, 
she strayed that Saturday into the 
stronghold of the laughter loving, 
thinking, possibly, that she could es- 
cape from herself. I have told you the 
result. 

“You know they say, Isobel, that 
the quarrels of lovers are the renewal 
of love. As we sat there in the smil- 
ing moonshine, the light that never was 
on sea or land fell across their faces, 
imparting*°an ineffable content. I 
thought as I looked at them how sor- 
row and happiness had transformed 
them into creatures too big, for all 
time, for petty things; how that long 
way round would prove to be the short 
cut to heaven here and hereafter.” 

Lifting the unperused paper from 
his knees, the man laid it on the table, 
and beside it on a bronze tray he 
placed his pipe. He stepped to where 
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his wife sat stitching in the soft light, 
and bending over her took her hands 
in his. 

“TI suddenly perceived,” he said, 
“that the mood of the afternoon was 
directing me also toward a beckoning 
road, and all at once I only knew it 
led me home.” 

“You wondered, when I came, and 
were comforted; now you know and 
are satisfied.” 

He exerted a gentle force and his 
wife stood before him. 

As she did so, a dainty bit of 
creamy flannel fell to her feet. Stan- 
ley Earle stooped and picked it up. 
Very carefully he held it outstretched 
at arm’s length before him. 

His face became transfigured. “Iso- 
bel!” he exclaimed, awe and wonder 
in his voice. “Isobel, what is it?” 

His wife gave a tremulous little 
laugh and caught the soft robe to her 
breast. 

“That,” she said, with a catch in her 
voice, “‘that is to be henceforth a sym- 
bol of home—home that our feet may 
leave—never our hearts.” 


A MEDITATION 


As I sat all alone in the quiet— 
The quiet so still and so deep, 

And watched the moon silver the landscape— 
The moon that has secrets to keep, 

I was calmed by the magical stillness, 
My heart was lulled softly to rest, 

And my thoughts were a-wing like the swallow, 
When homeward it flies to its nest. 


Back to the days of my childhood, 
Back to the days when I 

Had known but the bloom of the roses, 
And seen but the blue of the sky; 

When my mother’s lap was a haven, 
At every hour of the day, 

Where childish sobs were forgotten, 
And the bruises were kissed away. 


Slowly my gowns have been lengthened, 
And now I am taller than she, ~ 
And yet how I long for the comfort 
That I found on my mother’s knee. 
As I sat all alone in the quiet, 
The thought seemed to come, somehow: 
That mother is holding me always, 
"Tis her heart that is holding me now. 


ELLA Fiatt KELLEP 
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By Georgie Brooks 


patience as she peered out of 

the little square window of her 

room for the fortieth time, per- 
haps, at the strong, muscular man who 
had engaged her father and her 
brother Bill in a lengthy conversation. 
She knew why he had come. She 
knew why he was so persistent, for 
this was his second visit to her home 
since sunrise. Nor could her uneasi- 
ness be lessened when she_ realized 
that the high water, which had flooded 
the low land in the night, must have 
driven Luke Bell, her fugitive lover, 
from the thickets near the river, into 
the danger of arrest. 

To fly to Luke, to warn and save him 
was her one consuming desire, but 
how could she when this grim, deter- 
mined man was waiting outside for 
just such an opportunity as she might 
give him, should she attempt to put 
Luke on his guard. To wait was tor- 
ture, but there was no other alterna- 
tive, until she saw the sheriff ride 
leisurely down the oak-lined road to- 
ward Hampton, carrying with him her 
hate, and not the information he had 
sought. For she knew that her father 
and her brother had had too much 
experience in the past in giving out 
incriminating evidence, unintention- 
ally, to fall into that error again. Her 
Uncle Sam, her father’s brother, was 
now serving a term in the penitentiary 
because of a blunder of this kind. She 
felt that the sheriff could not have de- 
veloped sufficient cleverness, in the 
meantime, to get from them the infor- 
mation that he wanted as to Luke’s 
whereabouts. 

As soon as her enemy was hidden 
from sight by a turn in the road, she 
hurried out to the tumble-down fence 
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in front, where Bill, her elder brother, 
a strapping fellow of nineteen or 
twenty, with a round head set firmly 
on a_ short neck attached to broad 
shoulders, continued to lounge in the 
sunshine. She lost no time in making 
known to him her wishes. 

“I want to sell Dandy,” she cried. 
“Don’t you think Dan Hart’ll buy 
him? He wanted to give me fifty dol- 
lars for him last summer.” 

Nonplussed by her abruptness, Bill 
looked at the girl. He saw that a 
struggle was going on within her, and 
although he had not the keenness to 
analyze her agitation, his reply was 
not unkind, as was his usual attitude 
toward her when he thought that she 
was over-stepping her woman’s place. 

“I don’t see what you want to sell 
him for?” he stupidly inquired. ‘‘What 
will you do for a saddle horse? If 
he was mine I wouldn’t take that for 
him.” 

“You know Luke took Jim Cane’s 
steer,” she went on, determinedly, “an’ 
sold it for fifty dollars, because I 
asked him to help pay the in’trest on 
our mortgage, as Dad is sick so much 
an’ couldn’t get the money. If I could 
pay Jim fifty dollars, mebbe he would 
not send Luke to prison.” Then she 
added, by way of apology for Luke: 
“Luke allus said Jim stole his roan 
horse—the one he could never find.” 

She did not look at Bill while she 
was speaking. Her anger was fast 
vanishing, and tears were near. | 
Ashamed of her emotion, and to divert 
Bill’s attention, she looked down at her 
foot, which she rocked in the sand. 
“Won‘t you help me sell Dandy an’ 
pay for the steer?” she pleaded. 

“IT dunno but I will,” he answered, 
with an interest that she had not ex- 
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pected. “But I don’t believe 
hates 


Cane’ll take the money. He 
Luke like pizen.” 

“T guess he will,” Lil replied. “But 
I’m afraid Dan won’t buy the horse, 
an’ I don’t know anybody else who 
would want him. Mebbe he will, 
though.” 

““Mebe he will,” acquiesced Bill, as 
he rose with a lazy yawn. “I guess I'll 
go right away an’ see if Dan’ll buy 
him.” 

Lil entered the house again, but an 
instant later slipped out by the rear 
door, and took a circuitous route along 
the newly risen water line. Screened 
by the clumps of weeds on the high 
ground, she darted forward, close to 
the margin of the water, and as rap- 
idly as her clinging calico skirt would 
permit. Hurrying on, she clambered 
over piles of driftwood, scraggly and 
damp smelling, and trunks of fallen 


trees. Soon she came to the bank of 
the river. Here she paused, and 
thrusting her flapping gingham sun- 


bonnet from her face, listened intently. 
Wisps of her dark, curling hair es- 
caped from the loose coil at the back 
of her head and fell over her ears. A 
frown, ill-suited to her sixteen years, 
gathered between her brows, marring 
her prettiness. 

She turned abruptly to the left and 
went cautiously forward, as a mother- 
bird might approach its nest in a time 
of danger. Stopping beside a growth 
of young willows that lined the outer 
edge of the thicket, a barrier between 
detection and any secrets which the 
deep woods might hold, she glanced 
round to make sure that she was not 
being observed. 

Her dog had followed her without 
her knowledge. Crowding his way to 
her side, he sniffed at the package, 
wrapped in a newspaper, which she 
carried in her hand. 

“Hist!” she scolded in a half-whis- 
per. The animal crouched at her feet. 

Her pulse throbbed; her breath 
came in soft, hurried jets. Moving 
farther into the thicket, she gave a 
low, short whistle, as musical as that 
of a bird, and with the same intona- 
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tion. Having lived all her life in the 
woods, to imitate the call of a bird 
was an easy and perfect thing for her 
to do. She parted the young willows 
and looked for a secure footing. 

“Luke!” she called in a quick, eager 
voice. But there was no response. 

“Luke!” she called again, and a lit- 
tle more boldly. “It’s Lil. Where are 
your” 

Slowly the head and shoulders of a 
young man rose above the undergrowth 
a few feet in advance of her, and in a 
dazed way plowed his way to her side, 
his large frame reeling in the effort. 
Hardship told in his face, and his fur- 
tive glance and hungry look appealed 
to the girl. His eyes brimmed with 
love. 

“Are you all right?” she anxiously 
inquired, looking up at him. “The 
water didn’t shut you in?” 

He laughed carelessly, betraying a 
stolid indifference to his_ situation, 
rather than courage. 

“IT swum out,” he answered, with 
conscious pride in his prowess, looking 
down at his moist garments as he held 
up his arms for her inspection. “The 
water come up when I was asleep. My 
bed’s in there now,” he nodded toward 
the inner thicket, “an’ I guess it’ll stay 
there. I don’t care if it does,” he 
added with a finality, translated to 
mean that he was chagrined to confess 
to Lil that even the water had out- 
witted him. “I’m awful hungry, Lil. 
Where’s my grub?” 

She thrust into his hand the pack- 
age that she had brought. The action 
may have resented Luke’s abruptness, 


‘or she may not have known the deli- 


cacy of presenting it in a gentler way. 
She mutely watched him with grave, 
far-seeing eyes as he eagerly un- 
wrapped the food. 

“I couldn’t come sooner,” she said, 
after a silence. “He was there twict 
this morning. I guess he thought the 
high water’d run you out. Anyway, I 
was afraid he’d watch me.” She stood 
facing Luke while she talked, bruising 
the young willow tops as she nervously 
twisted them about her fingers. 

“Where’s he now?” Luke presently 
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inquired with indifferent interest. 

“I guess he went back to Hampton. 
He started that way.” 

“Was he by himself?” 

“No. Jim Cane was with him.” 

At the mention of his enemy’s name, 
Luke’s breath came with a sudden ef- 
fort. His steel-gray eyes glittered as 
he tried to steady his trembling hands. 

“Didn’t he say nothin’ about me— 
*bout arrestin’ me?” 

“T don’t know,’ she responded. “He 
talked to Dad, an’ I hain’t seen Dad 
since. I come as soon as the sheriff 
went.” 

Characteristically unmindful of the 
girl’s comfort, Luke had seated him- 
self on an old tree trunk, gnarled and 
scarred, reclining against the slope of 
the bank, and was quietly munching 
the bacon and biscuit, which had been 
crushed into a soggy mass by the ner- 
vous gripping of Lil’s hand. 

“This tastes mighty good to a feller, 
I can tell you,” he remarked. “Speci- 
ally as he’s had nothin’ to eat since 
yisterday. Lil, you’re a mighty good 
girl, and I’ll have a mighty good wife 
when we’re married. I'll bet Hank 
Mason’ll hate me. He thinks a lot 
of you.” 

“Oh, bother!” fretfully exclaimed 
the girl. ‘‘What do you want to talk 
about Hank for? You know I don’t 
like him.” She turned partly away, 
and anxiety again settled in her eyes. 

Luke grinned. He was not the one 
to determine whether Lil’s pettishness 
grew out of annoyance at his implying 
a doubt of her affection, or whether 
her woman’s instinct repelled all at- 
tempts at jesting in a time of danger, 
but her answer greatly pleased him, as, 
secretly, he was somewhat jealous of 
Hank. 

Again Lil broke the silence, which 
was becoming oppressive. 

“Luke, I wish you hadn’t took Jim 
Cane’s steer,” she complained as she 
continued to twist the willow tops, and 
Luke went on munching his food. It 
had cost her an effort to say those 
words, for Luke usually resented, in 
no mild way, all her criticism of him 
or his acts. 


“Why ?” he inquired blankly. It did 
not occur to him to resent her inter- 
ference, so great was his surprise at 
her unreasonableness. “You know I 
got fifty dollars for that steer, an’ be- 
sides, Jim stoled my horse,” he finished 
meekly. 

“Yes, I know,” replied Lil, unpla- 
cated. “But I wish you hadn't.” 

“I don’t see why,” he urged, his 
point of view utterly outside her hori- 
zon, carrying him over any scruples 
which she might harbor or put for- 
ward. 

Turning so that she directly faced 
him, she looked at him with deep, un- 
flinching eyes, her heart wildly beat- 
ing in anticipation of the worst. 

“If the sheriff catches you,” she 
choked, in an effort to control her emo- 
tion, “you'll have to go to prison for 
a long time, an’ then mebbe we'll never 
be married.” The hitch in her voice 
was not lost upon Luke. 

“Never do you mind,” he hurriedly 
answered, and with much bravado: 
“Catchin’ before hangin’, you know. 
The first time Jim Cane gets drunk 
he'll forget I stoled his steer. Don’t 
you mind, Lil. I’m all right. He'll 
never get me.” 

Barely had the words escaped from 
Luke’s lips when Lil’s dog, lying near 
waiting the pleasure of his mistress, 
rose with a snarl and a lunge, heading 
for the clearing in front. The next 
instant Lil’s startled eyes beheld the 
sheriff, followed by Cane, plunging 
neck-deep to their horses into the 
growth of young willows. So complete 
was her surprise that she stood spell- 
bound. 

“Oh, Luke!” she helplessly wailed. 

“No use to get scart,” sullenly 
droned Luke, finding his voice. He, 
too, seemed to have lost all power of 
volition. “If I’m took, I’m took,” he 
faltered, while awaiting the approach 
of the sheriff as an ox yields to the 
unavoidable yoke. 

The finality of Luke’s words roused 
the girl from the paralyzing fear that 
had overwhelmed her. Her habit of 
being ready for any emergency came 
back to her. “Down, Tige!” she called 
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as the dog rose to the defense of his 
friends, by keeping the horses of the 
intruders at bay. She saw that in an- 
other instant Tige would have felt the 
keen sting of a bullet from Cane’s rifle 
which he held ready. 

“This looks bad, Luke,” remarked 
the sheriff, in easy familiarity, as he 
advanced with the handcuffs. Cane 
had not dismounted, but sat quietly 
overlooking the proceedings. 

Luke made no reply nor offered any 
resistance, but as the smothered sobs 
of the girl reached him, a quiver, half 
voluntary, half involuntary, passed 
over him. 

The girl caught his glance, and her 
tears were stayed. In an instant she 
was transformed. Hate, determina- 
tion, vengeance, shone in her eyes and 
settled in the quick lines of her face. 
The fury of her soul was roused. It 
was not a time to weep. She must 
save Luke. 

They filed out of the thicket, Cane 
leading, and Lil and Tige following at 
the last. Once upon open ground Cane 
dismounted and assisted Luke into his 
saddle, a feat not easy of accomplish- 
ment, considering Luke’s great size 
and weight, and his manacles. Cane 
gave one end of the strong rope, which 
he had tied round the neck of his 
horse, to the sheriff, while he himself 
prepared to keep near on foot. 

Lil waited until she saw there was 
nothing that she could do there to help 
Luke; then, like a startled quail, she 
darted toward home, actuated by 
stronger emotions than those which 
forced her onward in search of Luke 
a short time before. 

How had the sheriff learned of 
Luke’s whereabouts? That was the 
question which was burning into her 
soul. Had the officer followed her in 
spite of her caution? Surely the two 
men were well on the road to town 
when she had started for Luke’s hid- 
ing place. But she had not seen Hank 
Mason lurking in the edge of the 
thicket near where she entered it. Nor 
had she seen him gallop after the sher- 
iff and Cane, guiding them to the 
place where he knew Luke could be 
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found, then hurriedly ride away to- 
ward Hampton. 

As she drew near her home, she saw 
Bill and Dan Hart by the fence in 
front, and that Dan had hold of the 
rope which was fastened round Dandy. 
Her heart gave aleap. She knew now 
that Dan would buy the horse. Sor- 
row at the loss of Dandy stung her for 
a moment, but it could not linger with 
her, as joy that she was to possess the 
precious fifty dollars with which to 
purchase Luke’s immunity from ar- 
rest and imprisonment rose supreme 
within her. 

She soon came up to the two men. 
After she and Dan had exchanged 
greetings, he remarkad: 

“Well, Lil, you’ll miss your saddle 
horse, but you must get Bill to give 
you another one. Dandy is just the 
horse I need to ride after my cattle. 
I need another good horse, as I don’t 
like to ride one too hard. Yesterday I 
was at Upper Kings River, and I saw 
that little roan that Luke Bell used to 
own, ranging with Henry Knowles’ 
herd. Henry wasn’t at home, and his 
new foreman didn’t know whether the 
horse was for sale or not. I’m going 
up that way again in a few days, and 
I’ll see if Knowles will sell him.” 

Lil and Bill exchanged glances at 
this piece of information which Hart 
had unconsciously given them. 

After a little further conversation, 
Dan gave Lill the fifty dollars in gold, 
and led Dandy away. 

Lil and Bill talked together for a 
little while after Hart’s departure, 
then Lil went into the house to make 
some preparations, and Bill hurried 
away to saddle another horse. They 
were soon headed for Knowles’ ranch, 
fifteen miles away. 

As luck would have it, they had gone 
but a mile or two when they met 
Knowles, who was on his way to 
Hampton. It did not take Lil many 
minutes to tell him of their errand, 
with the result that he wrote out a 
copy of a paper that he had in his 
bank book and gave the copy to Lil. 

Lil and Bill then turned and gal- 
loped to Cane’s ranch, where they 
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found Cane sitting in the shade of 
some poplars in his yard, talking to 
two ot his friends. As his ranch was 
on the road to Hampton from Lil’s 
home, he had stopped in when he and 
the sheriff had reached there with 
Luke, intending to saddle another 
horse and follow the sheriff into town. 
But finding his friends waiting for him 
he remained to visit with them for a 
while. 

Lil and Bill dismounted and hitched 
their horses to the willows in front by 
the fence. As the brother and sister 
came toward the group under the trees 
the men stopped talking. Lil moved 
rapidly forward and in advance of Bill, 
as if the least delay might deprive her 
of the pleasure of the onset. Soon she 
stood before Cane, two crimson spots 
burning in her cheeks. Her black eyes, 
gleaming with a defiant light, flashed 
a challenge to those who would oppose 
her. With the gaze of all the little 
company riveted upon her she dropped 
the fifty dollars on an empty chair be- 
side Cane and said, as she caught the 
questioning glances of the others: 

“That’s to pay for your steer.” 

“What steer?” inquired Cane who, 
as usual, was partly under the influ- 
ence of liquor. “You hain’t bought 
any steer of me.” 

“The steer you’re putting Luke in 
prison about,” she answered, standing 
lithe and straight, and looking down 
upon him as if she were an avenging 
angel. 

“No. That don’t go,” replied Cane, 
now that the true situation had dawned 
upon him. “Here’s your money. I 


‘don’t want it. You don’t owe me. I’d 


ruther have Luke as I’ve got him than 
to have the money. I know he won’t 
steal any more of my cattle if I get 
him in prison.” Cane gathered up the 
gold pieces and attempted to return 
them to her. 

But Lil snatched from her pocket 
the paper that she had got from 
Knowles, and held it up before his be- 
wildered eyes. 


‘“What’s that you’ve got there?” he 
demanded, his tones quavering slight- 
ly. He rose to take the paper from 
her. 

Lil stepped back out of his reach, 
holding tightly to the paper. When at 
a safe distance she read it aloud so that 
the others might know what it was 
about. It was a copy of a bill of sale, 
which Cane had given Henry Knowles 
and the wriffen description of the ani- 
mal sold by Cane was so accurate that 
those who knew Luke’s horse could 
recognize it as the one which had been 
stolen. 

Cane sat silently down, with the air 
of one who was monentarily helpless. 

“Now, Jim Cane,” said Lil, as she 
still gripped the paper. “You take 
the money I give you, an’ then give 
me a written paper saying that Luke 
has paid you for that steer, and that he 
is not going to jail, or I'll go right to 
the sheriff and tell him you stoled 
Luke’s horse, and this paper proves 
it.” 

Not seeing an easier way out of the 
difficulty, Cane reluctantly took pencil 
and paper from his pocket and wrote 
as Lil requested. When he had fin- 
ished, she spoke again: 

“You’ve said in this paper that you 
got sixty dollars for Luke’s horse that 
you stole. You got more for the horse 
than the steer was worth. You give 
me ten dollars. You owe Luke that 
much, and I'll collect it for him.” 

Triumph shone in her eyes as she 
received the paper Cane had written 
for her, and the ten dollars she de- 
manded of him. Turning to Bill, who 
had stood silently by while she was 
dealing with Cane, she said: “Let’s 
go,” and with the air of one who had 
settled accounts with her enemy in a 
manner eminently satisfactory to her- 
self, she marched to her horse, mount- 
ed it without assistance, and with Bill, 
started toward town, not deigning to 
look at Hank Mason, who had just 
ridden up, and who looked question- 
ingly after her. 
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By Bailey Millard 


glare, the stare of the stark 

coral beaches, and the loneli- 

ness of the great briny blue, 
gnaw at the nerves of white men in 
the South Seas. But it was not al- 
together these things that had un- 
strung Walter Fanning and sent him 
to bed to toss and turn about all 
through the hot night in his bunga- 
low under the feather duster palms. 

An island schooner may be _ two 
weeks overdue without taking all the 
urbanity and glee out of a young man 
awaiting its arrival on a mid-Pacific 
island, but when that schooner is a 
month behind time and the man’s wife 
happens to be aboard, there is good 
cause for apprehension. 

“If that Alice Robinson wasn’t such 
a rotten old tub,” groaned Fanning, 
when he and Gideon Ruggles, his part- 
ner, the only white man beside himself 
on the lonely little atoll, stood on the 
beach at five the next morning and 
searched the vacant summer sea with 
their glasses, “I shouldn’t fret so much 
—Dut her masts are apt to snap in a 
ten mile breeze.” 

“Oh, well, a matter of masts——” 
began Ruggles, in a big, wholesome, 
reassuring tone to the disheartened 
husband. 

“But you know she isn’t a_ safe 
boat, Gideon,” cried Fanning in a 
peevish voice. “You heard Captain 
Nielsen say the last time in that he 
expected she’d pile her bones upon 
some reef inside of a year.” 

The two men made an odd study in 
contrasts as they stood there on the 
white beach, facing the eastern sea, 
fringed with the fire of the up-leaping 
tropic sun. Big Ruggles, thirty-five 
and thewed like a Vulcan, had a fine 
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large head, and a clear, hopeful blue 
eye. But what marred the man was 
a side-long knife gash that ran the 
full length of his right cheek above 
the beard line, showing an ugly diago- 
nal band of white through the tan. 

Fanning, though not a small man, 
measured only to Ruggles’ shoulder, 
and was trim, light and youthful look- 
ing. Both men were in white duck, in 
which they had dressed every day of 
late in readiness for the schooner. 

Clarice Fanning had not wanted to 
leave San Francisco and come to the 
islands. She had been married five 
years, and for three years Fanning had 
been shipping copra out of Upolulu, in 
the Tuamotu group. Fanning had be- 
gun there in a very modest way with 
Ruggles, whom he had first met in 
Manila, and who had appealed to him 
instantly as the kind of man he al- 
ways had wished to know. The big 
man knew Browning, also he knew how 
to butt two mutinous Kanakas’ heads 
together so as to smash them both. 
When he had told Fanning of far- 
away, over-looked Upolulu, with its 
pearl possibilities and its copra cer- 
tainties, there was nothing for it but 
that the two should bunch their sav- 
ings, rent the atoll from its native 
owner, who lived on Laraka, forty 
miles away, and go into the island 
trade together. 

Fanning’s wife had protested. She 
looked upon the island enterprise as a 
desperate adventure. But Fanning 
had shown her how he could come 
home once a year for a few weeks, and 
how they soon would be rolling about 
in a big limousine. But though there 
were plenty of pearls in the lagoon 
they were in deeper water than Rug- 
gles thought, and at first they had to 
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rely upon copra, which meant fighting 
robber crabs, punching up tired natives 
and awaiting shipping returns from 
ports afar. So that letters had had to 
stand for visits, and Fanning had not 
seen his wife but once in three years. 
Every letter from him was a plea for 
her coming down, and at last she had 
consented and had sailed in the Alice 
Robinson with a missionary and his 
wife. And that was why the impatient, 
palpitating Fanning had been haunting 
the beach and straining his eyes, day 
after day, for the schooner that had 
not come. 

“Better go back to the job, Walter,” 
his partner was advising him that 
morning as the two stared out upon the 
vacant blue. “It will make the time 
go faster.” 

“Time!” gruffed Fanning. “Six 
weeks from Hawaii, and it’s been done 
in ten days! I know what I'll do if 
another schooner happens in. [I'll 
charter her and make for Honolulu.” 

“Not on your union suit!” objected 
Ruggles. ‘Why, the Alice would come 
nosing in before you were out two 
days. And then——” He shut his 
eyes and clenched his big, strong 
hands. For he had a secret, this great 
ugly man—and it concerned Fanning’s 
wife. Never had he breathed to him 
the fact that he knew Clarice—that he 
had not merely known her, but had 
loved her and loved her still. The pic- 
ture of her sailing tardily in while 
‘Fanning was absent on his idle search 
—they two, Clarice and he, alone upon 
the island—for the Kanaka didn’t 
count—was too much for his imagina- 
tion. For the last walk they had 
taken together along the willowed ala- 
meda at San Jose years agone was still 
vivid before him, and the wistful look 
in my sweet brown eyes when she had 
said: 

“You are going so far away, dear! 
It’s a tragic distance to the Philippines. 
Will you love me,’ away off there, and 
come back to me again?” 

“I will always love you and I will 
come back to you,” he had promised. 

But he had not come back. He had 
stayed to make his fortune in the 
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South Seas—his fortune and hers. In 
the Micronesian group he had bought 
a little schooner and had gone into the 
island trade. But the island outlaw, 
Bully Hayes, had seized the vessel 
one night at Butaritari, and after a 
hard fight had put to sea in her, leav- 
ing Ruggles insensible on the beach, 
with the awful knife-gash in his cheek. 

Ended were all his hopes of Clarice. 
How could he go back to her with that 
hideous scar upon his face—to the 
woman who had told him over and over 
again how proud she was of her hand- 
some lover? He was glad when he 
read in a San Francisco paper of how 
he had been slain on the beach by the 
pirate. 

And now Clarice was coming to Up- 
olulu. Well, there was but one thing 
to do, and that was to keep clear of 
the Alice Robinson until she was ready 
to leave the island and then to sail in 
her. 

“I’m going to do it, Ruggles!” in- 
sisted Fanning, referring to his pro- 
posed search for the overdue schooner. 
“The Tropic Bird will be here from 
Tahiti soon, and I'll buy up old Wil- 
kins and go scouring the sea for Clar- 
ice. You’re such a hog for work you 
can keep on the job. It won’t be spend- 
ing much money. A handful or two 
of those pearls will do it. God! I’d 
give all my share to know where she 
is!” 

“You could have mine, too, Walt 
declared Ruggles in fine, friendly 
tones. “But you’d better wait a week. 
Come back to work. We're getting up 
some beauties now, and there’ll be all 
the more to show Mrs. Fanning when 
she comes in.” 

For at last the lagoon had been 
yielding up its treasure. The new 
suits, bought with the copra returns, 
had admitted of the divers going down 
in many fathoms, to search out “shell” 
on virgin banks of which the island’s 
former fishers had only dreamed. Fan- 
ning and Ruggles had been toiling like 
demons, but the looting of the lagoon 
had made them rich. 

“Here comes old Safety Matches!” 
boomed Ruggles, as the tall, wonderful 
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figure of a naked Kanaka came over 
from the lagoon. “‘What’s wrong now, 
Safe?” 

Safumassee, the native foreman, 
blinked his eyes and shook his head. 

“Man go down—man no come up. 
Mebbee shark get him.” 

“Lord!” growled Fanning, turning 
quickly. ‘We can’t afford to lose one 
of those suits just now when Run 
down, Rug, and see what can be done.” 

“The man’s something, too,” ob- 
served Ruggles, hurrying down to the 
boat. 

It was only a matter of ten minutes’ 
work to disentangle a fouled line and 
get the diver up, but the man’s bulging 
eyes and spasmodic intake of breath 
told the story of how near he had come 
to death. Fanning, tragically inter- 
ested in the work again, brought in a 
boat load of mother-of-pearl. Then 
he went over to where Ruggles, who 
had come ashore in another boat, was 
superintending the opening of a pile 
of rotted shell, keeping well to wind- 
ward, for it smelled loudly. 

“Look a-here, partner!” cried Rug- 


gles. “See what we’re getting out of 
this mess! Look at this one! Some 
pearl, eh!” 


“Yes, but what’s that brown devil 
trying to put into his mouth?” Fan- 
ning frowned, seized the Kanaka’s 
hand and wrenched from it a great 
white gem. It fell among the coral, 
and both partners plumped down upon 
their knees and began poking about 
for it, Fanning finding it at last. 

“The biggest yet!” he cried with de- 
light. “The very biggest!” He held 
the white jewel aloft, and as he did 
so his eye ran down the lagoon and 
out through the rippling inlet. ‘“Hoo- 
ray!” he yelled ecstatically. ‘“There’s 
the Alice! Bless her rotten old tim- 
bers, they held together this trip.” 

“Right-oh!” boomed Ruggles in in- 
stant glee. Then his face fell, and the 
great scar on his cheek grew a ghast- 
lier white. She was coming—she 
would soon be there. And he must 
go. 
“Wish you’d send word over to the 
house and have Gotolo get up a big 
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feed,” said. Fanning. “We'll treat 
Captain Nielsen well while he’s here, 
and when he sails——” 

“When he sails I go with him,” 
broke in Ruggles, abruptly. 

“Go with him ?” cried Fanning, star- 
ing hard at his partner. “Are you 
crazy, man? What d’yeh mean?” 

“I mean I’m going!” Ruggles 
‘watched the growing hull. “I’ve been 
planning to set up shop down in Mel- 
bourne—something in the freighting 
line.” 

“But you wouldn’t leave me in the 
lurch here with a lot of Kanakas, would 
you, old man? Mrs. Fanning would 
not have it.” 

“Why, there’ll be the missionary 
and his wife—they’re a heap better 
company than I am. She won’t be 
lonesome.” He looked wistfully across 
the lagoon to the incoming Alice, now 
nearing the anchorage. 

There was a fond meeting aboard 
the schooner, at which Ruggles ashore 
glanced with a great heaving sigh, 
then, turning, fled for the palms. He 
was nowhere in sight when Fanning 
reached the beach with Clarice and 
the Reverend Alex Montgomery and 
his wife. Nor did he appear at dinner 
in the bungalow, where little, round, 
red-faced Captain Nielsen ate heartily 
of green turtle and told about the head 
winds which had delayed his arrival. 

“And pray, where is that interesting 
Mr. Ruggles of yours, Walter?” asked 
Clarice, curiously, after dinner. “I’m 
dying to see him.” 

“Perhaps he isn’t well, dear,” re- 
plied Fanning. “TI’ll go look him up.” 

He found Ruggles in one of the 
cabins under the palms. 

“Say, Rug, what in the world have 
you turned recluse for?” he cried, 
shaking the big man by the shoulder 
as he sat upon the edge of a couch 
writing in his note book by the light 
of a candle. “Making your will ?” 

“No—just figuring up my share.” 

“Your share! Why, there’s. the 
whole lagoon! Nobody knows what’s 
in it. “If you’re chump enough to go 
away now 

“You can have the 


rest. You’re 


married—you need more than I do. 
Minute I saw that schooner the old 
wanderlust got me again.” 

“The devil got you, you mean! Why, 
Rug, you can’t leave this island—it’s 
incredible.” 

“Of course it is—that’s why I do it,” 
came the inept reply. ‘Go back to 
them, and leave me to my figures.” 
right, Old Inscrutable! But 
come in when you’re done with ‘em. 
Clarice wants to see you.” 

Ruggles’ big frame thrilled again at 
the name, but he only nodded. 

“Oh, you and she are sufficient for 
each other to-night!” he sighed. And 
as Fanning withdrew, he crushed the 
notebook in his great, strong hand. 

Up until the very hour of the 
schooner’s departure, three days later, 
Ruggles kept away from Clarice. On 
his urgent plea, Fanning had settled 
accounts, giving him a check on a 
Sydney bank for his share of the 
pearls and copra. 

It was in the cool of late afternoon 
and the palms were waving in a light 
off-shore breeze when the Alice sailed. 

“Clarice thinks it’s mighty strange 
you haven’t showed yourself to her,” 
complained Fanning to Ruggles in the 
captain’s cabin while the anchor was 
coming up. Suddenly he turned upon 
his friend. “Are you afraid of wo- 
men?” he demanded. 

“That’s it, old man, precisely—I’m 
afraid of women.” Ruggles’ eyes 
roved wildly about the little cabin. 
Fanning did not see that they were wet 
when he said: “Tell Mrs. Fanning— 
tell her—say that I wanted to see her, 
but—well, that I’m different—I 
And he pointed to the scar. 

“Oh!” cried Fanning. “You're 
away off. Why, Clarice wouldn’t mind 
that at all.” 

“If you knew—if you only knew.” 
Ruggles held up his big hands des- 
pairingly. Then he reached down and 
caught Fanning’s fingers and gripped 
them hard. “Good-bye, my boy! 
Good-bye!” And he went into his 
own cabin and shut the door. 

They all waved their adieux as the 
schooner made her slow way over the 
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lagoon and down the creek, and Clar- 
ice waved with them; but Ruggles 
made no reply. 

As the Alice dipped her nose into 
the first souse of spray outside, he 
heard eager voices. Captain Nielsen 
and his mate were staring at a strange 
schooner that came bounding over the 
waves. 

“Vot ship is it? Ay bane seen her 
before, Ay tank.” The Captain passed 
his glass to Ruggles. 

“The Southern Star—my schooner,” 
gasped Ruggles, almost unbelievingly. 
“The same that was stolen out of Bu- 
taritari by Bully Hayes five years 
ago.” 

“Bully Hayes!” A look of dark anx- 
iety crossed the face of the Captain. 
“Vy, Ay bane hearing of him yoost a 
few weeks ago to Honolulu! He 
shooted the captain of the Islander and 
stole all his copra. Ay tanken ve put 
on leedle more sail.” 

“No; he’s heading for the inlet!” 
cried Ruggles, seizing the Captain by 
the arm; “and you’re going right back 
to protect those women of Upolulu! 
He’s heard about our pearling, and he 
is interested in that. You're going 
back and help fight him off, d’yeh 
hear ?” 

The Captain protested. He had no 
women or pearls to protect. Upolulu 
could take care of itself. But as Hayes 
headed in, and the Star showed her 
stern, he grew a little braver, bouted 
ship on Ruggles’ insistent plea, and 
was sailing into the inlet behind the 
outlaw when of a sudden a shower of 
rifle-shots riddled his mainsail and the 
angry voice of Bully Hayes bellowed 
through the megaphone: 

“On your way, old horse! Or I'll 
send you to Kingdom Come!” ~ 

In a wild panic Nielsen ordered the 
Alice about, despite the urgent prayer 
of Ruggles, and she was making off 
down the inlet again in the failing 
evening light, when the big man 
dropped gently overboard and swam 
for shore with great swinging strokes. 

In twenty minutes he was on the 
beach in the gathering murk; in a half 
hour he had passed the Star where she 
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lay quietly at anchor just inside the 
lagoon, and within an hour he was 
calling to Fanning from the shelter of 
the palms. 

“Great Scott, Ruggles, back again ?” 
Fanning stared at the returned voy- 
ager in amaze. “Montgomery thought 
he saw the schooner sailing back up 
the creek, but I told him he must be 
mistaken, for she showed no lights.” 

“She isn’t the Alice and she shows 
no lights because Bully Hayes com- 
mands her,” said Ruggles quietly. 
“That’s why I swam ashore.” 

“Bully Hayes!” cried Fanning, in 
dizzy horror. Then he shot an anxious 
glance toward the house. 

“‘Yes—in the very boat he stole from 
me five years ago. He’s here and he’s 
after those pearls. Now, there’s a 
dozen rifles in the rack. Better see 
that they’re cleaned up and that the 
cartridges are all right. Give me a 
gun right now, and I'll go back and do 
some scouting.” 

He took the rifle handed out to him 
and disappeared in the direction of the 
schooner. 

Fanning stirred up the natives and 
tried to make them understand the 
situation. Perhaps they understood it 
better than he, for the name of Bully 
Hayes was a terrible one to them. The 
half-a-dozen rifles placed in the hands 
of the more trusty ones were gladly 
received. Fanning stationed his men 
on the veranda of the bungalow and 
went in to consult with the missionary. 
Clarice and Mrs. Montgomery, to 
whom the unpleasant news was last 
to come, were listening to the minis- 
ter’s tales of Bully Hayes. Fanning, 
who feared the effect of these stories 
upon Clarice, got Montgomery outside, 
and while they waited, rifles in hand, 
upon the veranda where the silent Ka- 
nakas lounged and smoked and cast 
worried looks toward the lagoon, the 
missionary resumed his history. 

“As I was telling the ladies,” he 
said in his dry, precise tones, “this 
Bully Hayes is the worst man who 
ever came into the South Seas. He 
stole a barkentine out of Callao, sailed 
her to San Francisco, loaded her up 
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with lumber, sold it in Acapulco, and 
then——”’ 

“Yes, I know,” broke in Fanning im- 
patiently. “But instead of dealing in 
ancient history we ought to be schem- 
ing to outwit the beast. Here comes 
Ruggles. Perhaps he has learned 
something.” 

“All quiet,” reported Ruggles from 
below the veranda rail. “Guess he'll 
wait till morning before he shows up.” 

He went back to the little shed by 
the lagoon beach, where he had 
watched before, and took Safumassee 
with him. 

Ruggles was right. Not until after 
sunrise next morning did Hayes leave 
the schooner. The big sentinel rushed 
back to the bungalow to tell the news. 

‘‘He’s coming ashore with a boatload 
of men,” he told Fanning, who came 
out alone to meet him. “Where are all 
your Kanakas ?” 

“Lit out,-every cowardly mother’s 
son of ’em!” groaned Fanning. “Must 
have seen Hayes leave the schooner.” 

“There they go—in the boats!” cried 
Ruggles, pointing toward the lagoon, 
“and they’re taking the rifles along 
with them. Hayes won’t bother about 
them. He wants us and the pearls. 
They’re off for Laraka—Safety 
Matches and all. I thought that chap 
would be loyal, but Say, this isn’t 
the pleasantest situation in the world, 


is it! Wish now we’d paddled out in 
the night for Laraka. It’s only forty 
miles.” 


“Brilliant hindsight!” fumed Fan- 


ning. “If we’d only got the idea last 
night. Too late now, eh?” 
“Perhaps not,” mused Ruggles, 


glancing across the veranda to where 
a sweet, pale face showed inside the 
window. Clarice! His pulses leaped. 
He took an involuntary step toward 
her and stopped. Then he stepped for- 
ward again boldly. “We’d better try 
for Laraka,” he said in low tones to 
Fanning; “it’s about the only chance 
we have.” 

“Clarice!” Fanning called to his 
wife. ““Where are the Montgomeries ?” 

“Gone down to the landing,” she 
cried back in the old musical tones— 
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only there was a quaver of fear in 
them. 

“The batty old duffer! He was to 
stay here. I’ll go call ’em.” And he 
ran down the coral walk. 

Ruggles stood in vibrant hesitation 
as Clarice came out upon the veranda, 
her white skirt fluttering in the morn- 
ing breeze. His sensitive soul shrank 
at the thought of the horror that would 
fill those familiar sweet brown eyes— 
those eyes which once had shone with 
love and pride for him—when they 
should behold his pitifully mutilated 
face. Slowly and painfully he turned 
toward Clarice, who was now standing 
by the veranda rail not three yards dis- 
tant from him, and saw the look of 
mild inquiry fade from her face, leav- 
ing it white with terror and amaze- 
ment. 

“Edgar Vail!” she breathed, her 
hand clutching the rail beside her. “Ed- 
gar! Then you’re—you’re not dead!”’ 

“TI am worse than dead, Clarice,” he 
said, turning his marred cheek to the 
woman before him. 

“And it was because of that scar that 
you never came back to me? Did you 


‘measure my love at so little as to think 


that that would make any difference to 
me? Oh, Edgar! Was that all that 
kept you away from me—only that?” 
Her voice died away in a little sob, and 
Edgar Vail read in the eyes upturned 
to his all the fullness of life and love 
which his foolish pride and sensitive- 
ness had sacrificed. 

“Yes, that was all! But wasn’t it 
enough? I planned that you should 
never see me again, after it happened. 
I thought a woman couldn’t love a man 
so multilated as this, and you, Clarice, 
above all women, with your dread of 


the unlovely so strong in you. And 


I loved you so! God, how I’ve loved 
and longed for you all these years, yet 
I was too cowardly to come back to 
you and see in your eyes the horror 
and revulsion that I thought they must 
hold for me when they beheld this. But 
now you say it would have made no 
difference! Bless you—bless you!” 
His eyes shone proudly for a moment, 
then they took on a look of pain as he 
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thought of his great loss. “Say it 
again, Clarice—say it again.” 

“It would have made no difference 
to me,” she repeated, “not the least in 
the world!” 

“Thank you!” he cried with a half- 
sob, as he clenched his hands and his 
whole frame trembled. 

Pity for him and his suffering 
brought the quick tears to her eyes. 
“Oh, my poor boy, my poor boy!” she 
whispered. 

The sound of Fanning’s footsteps 
hurrying back from the beach brought 
them rudely to the realization of things 
as they were and of their present 
danger. 

“You’d better get ready, Clarice,” 
said Vail. “We’re going in a boat to 
Laraka. Hurry, there’s not a minute 
to waste!” 

Fanning came running back, and 
while he and Clarice gathered up some 
light belongings, including their pearl 
treasure, Vail filled a demijohn with 
water and flung some sea biscuit into 
a bag. Then they hurried down to the 
little palm sheltered cove where the 
Montgomerys were baling out a native 
canoe. 

“They’ve taken everything but this 
little old boat,” cried the missionary. 
“T hope she’ll hold us all.” 

They stowed the luggage and got in. 

“She’s pretty well down by the 
stern,” Vail undertoned to Fanning, 
“and I don’t believe there’s a foot of 
freeboard forward. I’m such a weight 
—you never can get to Laraka with me 
in her.” The three men plied the pad- 
dles vigorously, Vail on his side pull- 
ing singly against the other two. 

“There they are, at the landing!” 
cried Fanning. “They haven’t seen us 
yet. If we hug this bushy shore until 
they get up into the palms we can 
make a clean getaway.” 

“That’s our game,” said Vail, 
quietly. “Better keep the whole la- 
goon between us and the schooner.” 

“But if we get outside they’ll be 
sailing down after us,” suggested 
Montgomery. 

“Not on this tide,” said Vail, con- 
fidently. “The schooner can’t get 
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through the creek for two hours. But 
their small boats are another matter.” 

He glanced back at the calm, sweet 
face of Clarice. She looked at him 
hopefully, proudly, as to one who 
would see them safely through this 
desperate adventure. As they swung 
around the point, and out of the cove, 
they saw the boats of the landing party 
lying at the little dock, with only one 
man in her. At first the man did not 
observe them, but when just opposite 
him and less than a quarter of a mile 
away, he sprang to his feet suddenly, 
and set up a warning shout to his 
mates. 

“Pull away!” cried Vail, tugging so 
hard at his paddle that the big mus- 
cles stood out upon his bare, bronzed 
arms. “Lively, now. It’s going to be 
a race.” 

But in the time that intervened be- 
fore Hayes and his men could return 
to the boat, the canoe was well out 
in the lagoon. Though down in the 
water, with her overload, she was mak- 
ing good headway under the stout 
strokes of the paddles. 

“Good Lord!” cried Fanning, his 
face graying; “here they come!” 

“We're all right!” came the assur- 
ing tones of Vail. “We're out of 
range, and if we work hard we'll stay 
out.” 

He stole another glance at Clarice, 
and her eyes met his in radiant faith. 
She saw what this big, strong man was 
doing in pushing his one paddle against 
the other two, without a single swerve 
of the bow to his side, and her frank 
pride in his great strength and un- 
daunted courage was reflected in her 
beautiful eyes. 

They passed the schooner, half a 
mile away, and glanced anxiously to- 
ward her, but she put out no boat, for 
the Kanakas were all napping on the 
deck. The little isle near the head of 
the creek loomed white before them 
with its tuft of palms. Toward this 
isle, Vail, by a still stronger sweep of 
his paddle, and by dexterous feather- 
ing, headed the canoe, unobserved by 
the others. For, glancing astern, he 
had seen that Hayes’ boat was gaining 


upon them, and he had determined up- 
on a new course. 

“Here, we’re not going to the isl- 
and,” protested Fanning. 

“Yes, we are!” came the vibrant 
tones of Vail, and on toward the white 
beach they sped. 

“But he’s gaining—we can’t stop 
there.” Fanning tried to head the 
canoe off shore. 

“Only a moment!” insisted Vail. 

“But did you hear that bullet?” 
gasped Fanning, ashen white. 

“T heard it, and I heard that one!” 
calmly replied Vail, as another whirl 
of lead zipped over the low waves. 
“We're going to the island, so’s to 
block his game—at least Iam. Mrs. 
Fanning, will you take this paddle!” 
He passed it aft to her and plumped 
overboard in water up to his breast and 
began to wade ashore, holding his rifle 
above his head. “Go ahead Good- 
bye!” His backward gaze was all for 
Clarice. 

“No, no!” she cried, agonizedly, 
turning the boat with her paddle, while 
the two men paused confusedly. 

Vail grasped the stern of the boat 
and gave it a mighty push that sent it 
flying down toward the mouth of the 
creek. 

“What a man!” cried the mission- 
ary, picking up his paddle and plying 
it vigorously, while another bullet tore 
over their heads. “He knew that his 
weight was loading down the canoe.” 

“It was a noble act,” commented his 
wife. 

“That’s putting it mildly,” cried 
Fanning. “He'll never leave the isl- 
and alive. He’s going down there to 
make a stand.” He pointed to the nar- 
rows below. “He’s going to keep them 
from following us.” 

He could not have dreamt what his 
words, “He’ll never leave the island 
alive,” meant to Clarice, though she 
winced visibly, and her eyelids tight- 
ened as those of one in torment. 

Vail was now ashore and running 
along the beach ahead of them. Soon 
he came to the lower end of the islet 
where a drift log lay white in the morn- 
ing sunlight upon the dazzling coral. 
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As they passed he sang out to them in 
his big, easy, good humored tones: 

“Good-bye, folks! Take care of 
yourselves! Keep her due east, Wal- 
ter. You ought to be there safe before 
night. It isn’t rough outside, and the 
wind is with you. Good-bye!” His 
eyes were upon Clarice as he spoke, 
and as the canoe passed within biscuit 
toss of him he looked fondly and ab- 
sorbedly upon her. Her soul was in 
her face, and he saw it—the pure soul 
of the woman who might have been his 
but for the very depth of his love for 
her—a love that would have spared 
her linking with a man so marred. 

And she accepted his deed. Her 
love shining forth to him through her 
calm, brave eyes. She accepted, too, 
the delicacy of the great, strong man 
who kept toward her, for her last view 
of it, the unblemished side of his face. 
She waved her white hand to him and 
the canoe fled down the gleaming creek 
in the swift outward current. 

“Well,” said the man on the beach, 
“Hayes won’t get those pearls, and 
here’s another thing he won't get.” 
He fished a bank check out of an in- 
side pocket tore it into little bits and 
watched them flutter away with a 
smile. A bullet sang through the air 
near his head and another tore up the 
coral at his feet. “Going to be a pretty 
hot fight, but they won’t go very far 
after he’s potted.” He sank down be- 
hind the drift log and hugged the stock 
of his rifle between cheek and shoul- 
der. “It would have made no differ- 
ence,’ she said to me.’ His face 
brightened at the thought. “ ‘It would 
have made no difference—not the least 
in the world.’ ” 

He turned his eyes seaward where 
the distance diminished canoe showed 
its dark fleck upon the blue, and smiled 


once more. Then he turned again, and 
the smile grew grim as his eye glared 
over the gun sight. 

“And now to settle things with Bully 
Hayes! Wonder what he’d say if he 
knew that the man upon whose face 
he made this scar—the man whose ship 
he stole, and whose life he wrecked— 
was waiting for him behind this piece 
of drift. . . And ‘it would have made 
no difference—not the least in the 
world!’ ” 

* * 

When the Tropic Bird fluttered into 
Upolulu three days later the skipper 
yelled from the forward deck: 

“What’s that thing out there on the 
beach? Looks like the body of a 
man! Get out a boat, you fellows, and 
we'll see.” 

A few minutes afterward, when he 
stood upon the beach, bending over 
the body, the Captain exclaimed: 

“Well, boys, it’s Gid Ruggles! I 
know him by that scar! Shot all to 
pieces. Poor devil!” He stood up 
and stared toward the station. ‘“Ware- 
house and cabins all gone. Burnt to 
the ground. Bet it was Bully Hayes’ 
work. He was seen over in the Tan- 
gas a week or two ago. Wonder where 
he is now.” 

The sea-birds that circled over the 
lagoon near their nests on its tufted 
iselet did not wonder. For they had 
seen the body of Bully Hayes con- 
signed to the placid waters by his 
crew on the afternoon of the same day 
he fell before the rifle of the man be- 
hind the drift log, the unceremonious 
burial taking place only a half-hour 
before the Southern Star sailed out 
again upon the blue Pacific waters in 
her vain, belated search for the canoe 
and its pearls, safe away on her voy- 
age to Laraka. 
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By Waldo R. Smith 


PON the level prairie stood a 
| long oval of tepees, inter- 
spersed with wall tents, the 
white canvas shining in the 
glaring sunlight. Indians, clad in the 
buckskin and the feather head-dress of 
olden time, their ceremonial costumes 
bright with may colors and much bead 
work, glided about the great camp. 
Dogs, of every size and variety, ran 
here and there, quarreling over scraps, 
or dozed in the heat. Brown-skined 
youngsters chased each other in and 
out among the lodges, yelling in shrill 
excitement. It was the annual Give 
Away camp of the Oglala Sioux. 

Now, the Give Away is an institu- 
tion. The Sioux of to-day have aban- 
doned the old tribal life. Nearly all 
are owners of ranches, and eleven 
months out of the twelve they live 
scattered about the reservation in 
shacks, log cabins and, occasionally, 
frame houses. But during the Give 
Away, they gather in force at four or 
five selected spots, and for a period 
live again the old days. It is an occa- 
sion for the giving of many presents, 
hence the name, and for much feast- 
ing and dancing; and many are the 
stirring tales that are told about the 
lodge fires in the evening. 

To Billy Stoddard, newly arrived 
from the East by the invitation of the 
doctor by whose side he now sat in an 
automobile, it seemed as if the buffalo 
days had returned, and he were sud- 
denly set down in the midst of them. 
Almost he looked for the tall scaffolds 
of drying meat and the fresh, brown- 
haired hides that would tell of a suc- 
cessful hunt. Only the steady thrum 
of the cylinders beneath the car re- 
minded him that he was living in the 
twentieth century. 


ple—fitty years ago.” 


He drew a deep breath. “Gosh!” 
he remarked, “I’d give a good deal to 
have seen this country—and this peo- 


The doctor grunted. “You’d ’a’ 
been scalped,” he asserted, pessimist- 
ically. 

“Not if I was living with ’em,” de- 
fended the young man. The doctor— 
his name was Kent—grinned. 

“Think you’d like to be an Indian, 
daubs of paint upon you and a war- 
club in your hand, eh?” he bantered. 

“Something of the kind,” Billy 
grinned, rather sheepishly. “You 
know I always was strong for that kind 
of thing. Remember when we played 
Indian in old man Jackson’s cow-pas- 
ture?” 

“Yes—and you got us chased out 
by running the cows around for buf- 
falo,” the doctor returned. 

“Well, I’d still like to play Indian.” 

“And end up by marrying some 
beautiful Indian maiden, I suppose,” 
Kent jeered. 

“Well, 

“Nice lookers, ain’t they?” The 
doctor jerked a contemptuous thumb 
at a group of passing squaws. “How’d 
you like to be married to one of ’em?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” the young man 
defended. “I’ve seen worse—among 
white wonmen, too. And you said 
yourself that there was a heap of dif- 
ference in looks among Indians. Any- 
way,” he concluded, philosophically, 
“beauty’s only skin deep.” 

“Huh!” Kent grunted. “Well, 
beauty may be skin deep, but race 
isn’t, and you’d find that out before 
you had lived with these people a 
week. There’s a heap of difference 
between an Indian and a Caucasian, 
Billy. They don’t look alike, act alike 
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or.think alike. You'd have a gay time 
tryin’ to dance like that, wouldn't 
you?” nodding toward a group of old 
warriors who were circling around a 
tall, flag-topped pole in the center of 
the camp. 

“What’s hard about it?” 

“Looks easy, don’t it?” the doctor 
agreed. “But that’s where the Indian 
blood comes in—one of the places, that 
is. I never saw a full-blooded white 
man that could get that step. And 
theres a lot of other differences.” 

Billy considered. 

“Didn’t you ever hear of a white 
man living with Indians?” he queried. 

“Sure. But he never acted like an 
Indian. If he married a squaw, she 
got herself up like a white woman right 
away. Jim Bridger came nearest to 
acting like an Indian, but he dressed 
like a white man.” 

“There was Frances Slocum——’ 

“She was captured as a baby, and 
grew up with ’em,” the doctor cut in. 
“You were speaking of a full-grown 
man, weren’t you?” 

“Still I stand on my feet and 
fight,’” quoted Billy, laughingly. 
“Say, there’s a fine looking old fellow,” 
he broke off abruptly, indicating an 
old warrior just leaving the dance shel- 
ter. The old man was dressed from 
head to foot in beaded buckskin, and 
wore a long-tailed war bonnet. His 
step was elastic, his head erect, his 
whole bearing that of a chief. 

“That’s old White Beaver,” the doc- 
tor explained. “I was up to his place 
once last May. His wife came near 
having pneumonia.” 

“Say, he wants to see you, I guess,” 
remarked the young man suddenly. 
The old Indian had turned in their 
direction, and was approaching with 
rapid strides. 

“Ho, kola,” he greeted, when he 
was near enough. Kent replied to the 
salutation, and the old man began to 
speak in Sioux. As he finished, Kent 
turned to his companion. 

“We've got an invitation, Billy,” 
he interpreted. ‘White Beaver wants 
us to join the circle around his lodge- 
fire this evning. It’s a sort of social 


meeting—telling stories, and all that. 
Everybody will talk Sioux, but i 

“Don’t let that worry you,” Billy 
smiled. “I can talk a little myself.” 

The amazed doctor stared. “Where 
in blazes did you learn it?” he de- 
manded. 

“Picked it up from a young Indian 
at college,”’ was the answer. “I told 
you before I was always strong for 
such things.” 

Kent turned to the waiting Indian. 

“My father is kind,” he said. ‘We 
will come.” 

“Ho,” acknowledged the other, and 
turned away. 

“Now that’s what comes of being 
a doctor,” grinned Kent. “The old 
chap wants to pay me back for bring- 
ing his wife through, last spring. It’s 
something of an honor, Billy. I'll bet 
there isn’t another white man in South 
Dakota that'll get an invitation to an 
affair of this sort during the Give 
Away. He’s a queer old cuss,” he 
added thoughtfully. ‘Understands 
English, but won’t talk it unless he 
has to, to make himself understood.” 

He shoved in the clutch. 

“We'd better be raising a dust,” 
he remarked, “or we won’t get supper 
in time for the stag party.” 

The sun dropped slowly down from 

the western sky, finally disappearing 
in the gorgeous colors of a western 
sunset. Out at the Indian camp, the 
smokes of many cooking fires rose in 
the cool air. A hush fell on the prai- 
rie. 
As dusk came on, the lodges began 
to light up one by one like huge Chi- 
nese lanterns, as the fires kindled with- 
in them. Only the wall tents stood 
dark, their owners, almost to a man, 
having been invited to spend the even- 
ing in the tepee of a friend. 

A drum at the lower end of the vil- 
lage began its rhythmic throb. The 
evening had begun. 

Over in White Beaver’s tepee, the 
guests were arriving, singly or in twos 
and threes. Billy and the doctor ar- 
rived early, and were assigned their 
places about the fire by the old war- 
rior with grave courtesy. Gradually 
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the circle filled, as the guests took their 
places. 

When at last it was complete, old 
White Beaver produced a long-stem- 
med red stone pipe, lighted it, took 
four puffs and handed it to his neigh- 
bor. It passed around the lodge, Billy 
and the doctor whiffing it in turn. 
Then the old man reached for his drum, 
which hung upon one of the tepee 
poles, and the company struck up an 
old-time song. 

Immediately Billy discovered anoth- 
er point of difference between the rac- 
es: the keen, high-pitched timbre of 
the singing was utterly beyond his 
vocal powers. 

With an abrupt “E-yo!” the song 
ended. Their host refilled his pipe 
and passed it as before. Then he 
spoke, 

“Matononpa,” he said, “tell us of 
the fight with the Crows on the Wakpa 
Sica.” (Bad River, S. D.) 

The man addressed remained silent 
for some minutes, until the pipe had 
passed him. Then he arose. 

The story he told was of the early 
days of the tribal wars, and of a fight 
in which the Sioux warriors had put to 
flight a war party of Crows who had 
attacked them while they were hunt- 
ing buffalo. Billy followed him read- 
ily enough, although the language he 
spoke was the Teton dialect, whereas 
Billy‘s friend had been a Santee. As 
the Indian spoke, the old, warlike times 
seemed to live again in the young 
man’s imagination, and as the narra- 
tor finished, he found himself leaning 
forward, his breath coming quickly 
and his face flushed by the stirring 
recital. | 

Evidently the story had been en- 
joyed by the whole company, for the 
watrior resumed his seat amid a cho- 
rus of approving “Ho’s!” All was 
quiet for a space, each man gazing 
gravely into the fire. 

Suddenly old White Beaver lifted 
his head and looked at Billy. 

“Let my young friend tell us some 
experience he has had,” he invited. 

Billy was nonplused. The idea that 
he would be called upon to tell a story 


—and tell it in Sioux—had not occur- 
red to him. Indeed, the old warrior 
had called upon him in direct oppo- 
sition to one of the cardinal rules of 
Indian etiquette: in a company of old- 
er men, the young ones are silent. 

In his confusion, he did the best 
possible thing; he stared contempla- 
tively into the blaze for full two min- 
utes. He had no experiences worth 
relating—at least, none that would in- 
terest these old warriors. Then, all 
at once, a story came to his memory— 
a tale that his grandmother had told 
him. 

He rose. The doctor regarded him 
with a dubious expression, for his faith 
in Billy’s mastery of the Sioux tongue 
was not great. 

“My friends,” the young man be- 
gan hesitatingly, “my father has ask- 
ed me to tell a story. I have no ex- 
periences, for I was born too late. But 
my grandmother once told me a story 
of the old days, and I will tell it.” 

He paused, groping for the Sioux 
to express his meaning. The narra- 
tive was told simply, with many paus- 
es, and much blind feeling for words. 
His grandmother had come West with 
her husband in ’forty-nine, and the 
wagon train had been attacked by the 
Sioux. 

“The men were all killed,” Billy 
finished, “‘but when my grandfather’s 
wagon was set afire, my grandmother 
leaped out, and ran into the arms of 
one of the Indians. Then she faint- 
ed. When she came to she was 
wrapped in a blanket, lying beside a 
little stream, and the Indian was cook- 
ing some deer meat over a fire. She 
tried to escape, but the Indian caught 
her, and seemed to be trying to tell 
her that he would not hurt her, but 
that she might be killed if she ran 
away. 

After this she did not try to get 
away. The Indian had only one pony 
and my grandmother rode behind him 
for four days, never knowing where 
he was taking her. Then at last, on 
the morning of the fifth day, they 
came to a settlement. The Indian rode 
to the nearest house, helped her down, 
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then sprang on his pony again and 
rode away. She never saw him again. 
The white people welcomed her back, 
but she has wondered many times why 
the Indian brought her to her people, 
instead of taking her to his tribe.” 

He ended abruptly and sat down. 
Exclamations of applause burst from 
the listeners. The doctor caught his 
eye and nodded approvingly. Silence 
fell again in the lodge. 

The firelight danced and flickered, 
throwing fantastic shadows on the 
tepee wall. One of the warriors 
leaned forward and shoved a stick far- 
ther into the blaze, sending a shower 
of sparks whirling through the 
smoke-hole. 

Then old White Beaver dropped his 
blanket from his shoulders and got 
slowly upon his feet. 

“My young friend has told his sto- 
ry,’ he began, “and it has reminded 
me of something that occurred about 
the same time.” 

He paused and glanced about the 
circle. 

“Many winters ago,” he continued, 
“there was a young man of the Ogla- 
las who loved a maiden of the Waseca 
(white people). Her heart was hard, 
and he had come to the land of the 
Sioux to forget her. When the La- 
kotas took the warpath against the 
whites, the young man went to war 
with the others for a time, but at last 
he would go no more. He had had a 
dream, he said, and feared it would 
come true. But at last they persuad- 
ed him to join one more war party. 

“Three days after the warriors left 
the camp they came upon a wagon 
train of the Wasecas. Just at day- 
break they attacked, and the white 
men were all killed. But as the war- 


riors rushed in, a frightened woman 
leaped from a burning wagon and ran 
into the young man’s arms. At once 
he knew her for the girl he had loved 
in the land of the Waseca. His dream 
had come true.” 

Billy half rose, with a suppressed 
exclamation, but settled back again 
at a reproving look and a meaning 
headshake from the doctor. 

“He took her to her people,” the 
narrator went on. “Five days later, 
far to the east, they came to a village 
of the Waseca, and the young man left 
her with them. Then he returned to 
the Sioux camp. But he never would 
go on another war party against the 
white people. Henala!’” Enough, i. 
e., it is finished. 

The old man resumed his seat and 
gazed dreamily into the fire. There 
was a long silence. The stillness in 
the tepee became oppressive. At last 
Caucasian patience snapped. 

“But if he loved her why did he 
not take her to the Ogala camp?” 
blurted Billy. The old warrior raised 
his head. 

“White Beaver has lived long with 
the Sioux,” he replied softly. “He has 
hunted the buffalo, gone on the war 
path with his brothers. Cloud Girl, 
the daughter of a chief, found him 
good in her eyes, and she waited for 
him in the tepee. His skin is 
white—” he pushed up one _ bead- 
banded sleeve to disclose a milky 
forearm, “—but his heart is red. 
White Beaver is an Oglala. Why 
should he wish to marry a daughter 
of the Waseca?” 

Again the silence fell. The fire 
rustled, and a wind fluttered the 
smoke-flaps. Across the tepee, Billy 
met the doctor’s eyes. 
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Slaney's Night of Glory 


By William Freeman 


furze-bush, rubbing a_ bruised 

ankle. In the valley below lay 

the camp he was leaving; an 
isolated light, winking from the win- 
dow of a whitewashed building, which 
until half an hour ago had been his 
abiding place, marked the guard- 
house. 

Corporal Slaney had been in the 
army five years; and the second-lieu- 
tenant, who had called him an unman- 
nerly hog, had held his commission 
rather less than four months. The 
fault had been the lieutenant’s, and 
Corporal Slaney had a temper. There 
had been a certain amount of plain 
and personal language. The face of 
the lieutenant changed from pink to 
purple, and he had reported the matter 
to the colonel. Slaney, for the first 
time in his career, found himself a 
prisoner, sentence postponed for con- 
sideration. 

That it would involve the loss of his 
stripes he had no doubt whatever. His 
wrath smouldered fiercely. The guard 
was being changed, and the Fates or- 
dained that only’ M’Vane, standing 
sentry in the doorway, should be in 
sight. M’Vane and Slaney had termi- 
nated a long friendship with a quarrel, 
and M’Vane had commented freely on 
his prisoner’s prospects. Corporal Sla- 
ney, deciding that he might as well 
be hanged for a sheep as a lamb, had 
knocked M’Vane’s helmet over his 
head with one terrific punch, and, real- 
izing that the British army was no lon- 
ger the place for a man of proper 
spirit, stepped over his plunging body 
into darkness and freedom. 

He had no plan. He was as much 
the sport of Chance and Destiny as 
any swaggering soldier of fortune of 
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ten generations earlier. Of the coun- 
try around he was profoundly ignorant. 
He knew that he would have various 
sentries to evade, and that after evad- 
ing them he might come into contact 
with an enemy that had hitherto been 
singularly chary of attack. All of 
which should have made him pause. 
But he was too grimly exasperated to 
pause at all. 

He continued his journey, at right 
angles to the camp, under a moon hid- 
den by rolling banks of clouds. The 
country looked vaguely spacious, and 
beyond the lines of tents utterly de- 
serted. The gentle hill slope he was 
climbing might lead to anywhere. It 
was as though a benevolent Provi- 
dence had placed the whole continent 
of Europe at his disposal. 

He passed, in all, five sentries, only 
one of whom gave him any real anx- 
iety. There were bushes here and 
there behind which a slight, khaki-clad 
figure crouching on all-fours was prac- 
tically invisible. His thoughts were 
chiefly on the guard house and the 
time it would take for M’Vane to give 
the alarm. 

He reached the crest of the hill, 
found that the ground on the farther 
side rose and fell in a succession of 
smaller hillocks, and pushed on. He 
had gone a mile in the profoundest 
silence and solitude, when he noticed 
two lights on his left. They shone like 
the eyes of some big animal. Since 
the general commanding does not con- 
fide his more intimate plans to his cor- 
porals, Slaney had no idea as to whe- 
ther the lights belonged to an advance 
outpost of the Allies or to the Ger- 
mans. With excessive caution he 
edged near enough to see that the 
lights came from the high windows 
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of a dilapidated shed. He could not 
look in, but he could hear the mutter 
of voices. Acute and consuming curi- 
osity possessed him. He had crawled 
round three sides of the shed in search 
of a door, and had begun the fourth, 
when something hit him an excruciat- 
ing blow on the temple, and he dropped 
backwards into black unconsciousness. 

From this he emerged slowly, to dis- 
cover that he had been carried or 
dragged into the shed, and was now 
lying propped with his back against 
the wall. 

At a table in the centre three men 
were seated, talking in undertones. A 
lamp with a tin reservoir stood in the 
center, revealing the remains of a 
hasty meal, together with various scat- 
tered plans and documents. The rest 
of the place was in comparative dark- 
ness. 

None of the men took the slight- 
est notice of Slaney. His head still 
swam. Investigating gingerly, he 
found a large and contused wound over 
his right eye. 

A fattish man, vaguely suggestive of 
Mr. Pickwick, got up from the table 
and came forward. “Better?” he in- 
quired. 

“Still groggy,” said Corporal Slaney. 
“Fell down a bloomin’ well, didn’t I?” 

The fattish man laughed. “On the 
contrary, you came into contact with a 
brass knuckle duster wielded by my- 
self. It is a pity that so useful a wea- 
pon should have gone out of fashion. 
We are an intimate party which does 
not desire uninvited guests.” 

Corporal Slaney’s gaze wandered 
dully to the others. One was a tall 
officer, with an upstanding gray mus- 
tache and fierce eyes; the other a 
young man of about thirty, with a 
thin, pale face, a retreating chin, and 
an air of intense impatience. All three 
were in uniform. Corporal Slaney 
realized that he had fallen into the 
hands of the enemy. It seemed a 
tame and stupid enough ending to the 
night of enterprise and glory which 
had begun so promisingly. 

The Pickwick-like person spoke 
again. His accent left nothing to be 


desired. ‘You come from the English 
lines 

“That’s so, sir.” 

“And being a spy " 

“Spy?” Slaney’s indignation was 
too immense to be anything but genu- 
ine. “Not me! Silly blighter of an 
officer got me shoved into the guard- 
room, and I ’ooked it, same as you’d 
’a done.” 

“Doubtless. You have been for 
some time in the army?” 

“Five years.” 

“Then you may be useful to us. 
There are certain particulars which—” 

“Meaning that I’m to turn traitor?” 

good imbecile’—it was the el- 
derly officer who spoke, and his voice 
had a flat, metallic note which jarred 
on Slaneys nerves and made him 
shiver—‘“believe me, you will either 
tell us the things we wish to know this 
evening, or you will be given no op- 
portunities of telling anything at all.” 

The young man with the retreating 
chin intervened. He addressed the 
others in German, waving his hands 
imperiously. He made Slaney feel 
that he was accustomed to be obeyed, 
and in a hurry. 

“So!” apologized the fattish man 
when the young man ceased. He 
turned to the prisoner again. “You 
are still dazed—ill. I forgot.” He 
took a flask from his pocket, uncorked 
it, and pushed it into Slaney’s hands. 

Slaney swallowed a generous mouth- 
ful. It was heavy stuff that stung his 
throat and brought tears into his eyes; 
but it made him his own man again. 
“Thanks!” he said, returning the flask. 

“You are hungry ?” 

“TI could do with a bit,” said Slaney 
graciously. 

The fattish man glanced at the pale 
young man, who nodded. “Come to 
the table, then, and eat.” 

“And when you come’’—the voice of 
the gray-mustached officer cut like a 
whiplash—‘“‘salute. You understand? 
Salute!” 

Slaney stumbled stiffly to his feet, 
and crossed to the table. He saluted 
and sat down on the packing case that 
the fattish man dragged forward. The 
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other pushed a plate, bread, and the 
remains of some sort of pasty towards 
him. Slaney settled down to an excel- 
lent meal. He did not hurry. He 
wanted to think the position over as 
well as the buzzing in his head would 
let him. Also, he was hungry. The 
others watched him with rising impa- 
tience. 

“And now,” said the fattish man, 
“you will tell us the things we desire 
to know.” 

“Right-o!” said Slaney. 

The man with the gray mustache— 
his name appeared to be Colonel von 
Blum—began a series of questions. 
They dealt with nothing that could not 
have been gleaned from the first stray 
prisoner or a decent ordnance-map, 
and it was plain to Slaney that they 
merely wished to discover how much 
he knew, and whether he were lying. 
His answers were conscientious and 
exact. Glances of approval flashed 
from the pale-faced young man to the 
colonel. 

“To continue 
man. 

Slaney wiped his mouth with the 
back of his hand. 

“Talking is dry work, gents.” 

“You forget your position!” began 
Von Blum angrily. 

The pale-faced young man leapt to 
his feet. “Give the fool enough wine 
to flood Paris; it will loosen his ton- 
gue!” he said impatiently. 

From a wicker basket at his feet 
the fattish man took two square stone- 
ware bottles. 

“Let us,” commanded the pale young 
man, “drink to the eternal confusion 
of the enemies of Europe!” He filled 
four glasses. 

“ "Ear! ’ear!” said Corporal Slaney. 

“To the day when her fleets may be 
a legend, her army the laughing stock 
of the world!” 

“Ear! ’ear!” said Corporal Slaney. 

Again they all drank heartily, all 
but Slaney. “To the day when the 
half-fed, white-faced rabble she breeds 
may be swept back to their hovels!” 

“Ah!” said Slaney, “now you’re 
talking! I’m rabble, right enough; a 
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bloomin’ conscript.” The memory of 
his wrongs burned in his eyes. 

“Let him speak,” said the young 
man. “Let him tell us from the be- 
ginning—the very beginning.” 

The gray-mustached colonel growled 
objections. He was silenced with a 
gesture. Corporal Slaney found him- 
self with a flushed, attentive audi- 
ence. 

“It’s this way,” he said confidently. 
“In the blighted ’ole of a country I 
come from things ain’t nothing like 
what they’re made out to be. Kitch- 
ener says, ‘I want men—three million 
of ’em;’ but what he don’t explain is 
that if the men don’t come of their 
own free will he’ll make ’em. Conse- 
quently”—Slaney sawed the air to give 
his words emphasis—‘when the re- 
sponse aint up to expectations, there’s 
armed parties go out of a dark night, 
and when mornin’ comes the barracks 
is full, and whole streets of houses is 
empty.” 

The pale young man glanced at the 
others, with bright, eager eyes. 

“TI am not surprised. Go on.” 

“About a mile off Margit,” pursued 
Slaney, warming to his work, “you'll 
see a row O° penny steamers, same as 
used to potter up and down the 
Thames before you fellows sowed it 
with mines an’ hung up navigation. In 
them steamers is the recruities, guard- 
ed by a Japanese contingent. They 
daren’t trust white men, for year they’d 
—they’d 4 

“Fraternize ?” suggested the fattish 
man. 

“Fraternize is the word, sir, with the 
prisoners as have been carried off from 
their homes to learn their drill. When 
they know enough to avoid killin’ one 
another, they’re transhipped in what 
merchantmen we can rake together.” 

“T understand,” said the young man. 
“It is plain—quite plain—why we have 
been able to advance so far with so 
little opposition. And now——” 

“Concerning the range of those field 
guns on your right?” said the colonel. 

But Corporal Slaney did not appear 
to hear him. His eyes had grown 
dreamy and reminiscent. 
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“There was me, makin’ two quid a 
week driving a motor-bus——” 

“But—but you said you had been in 
the army five years.” 

“Beg pardon, sir. Territorial called 
up for service.” Slaney thanked 
Heaven that the colonel did not look 
at his shoulder strap, and went on 
quickly: “Now we're half-starved, 
half-clothed, and knocked about by 
drunken swines that ain’t fit to take a 
bullock-wagon into action. Lor’, the 
things I could tell you!” He nodded 
his head with the solemnity of one anx- 
ious to prove that he was entirely 
sober. 

“Give him more wine,” said the pale 
young man. His voice was high and 
eager. “This—this scum interests me. 
I suspected a good deal, but not so 
much as this.” 

Slaney, his glass refilled, rose to his 
feet. The movement showed him that 
both the elder men carried revolvers. 
The pale faced young man had only a 
sword. 

“Here’s luck!” said Slaney; “‘best o’ 
luck! Grand German army; may it get 
all the vic’tries it deserves!” 

Again they all drank solemnly, all 
except Corporal Slaney. 

“Now for the guns!” said Von Blum. 

“Explanations concerning artillery,” 
Slaney said sententiously, “is like 
matrimony, not to be entered upon 
lightly. If you’ve pencil and paper—” 

They gave him both. Three heads 
bent forward. Slaney put his hand on 
the nearest stoneware bottle. 

“This,” he said, “stands for the main 
German army; this’”—he took up the 
second bottle—‘“for a mobile strikin’ 
force.” 

Of the three, the pale young man 
was the only one who had anything like 
a clear impression of what followed. 
Even that was momentary. He saw 
the bottles rise and fall with two light- 
ning-like blows, one fairly upon the 
skull of the fattish man, the other up- 
on Von Blum. The fattish man dropped 
with a faint grunt; Van Blum flung up 
a protecting arm, and received a sec- 
ond blow on the temple which sent 
him headlong, and smashed the bottle 


off short at the neck. Then the pale 
young man perceived the figure of this 
mad English corporal leaping at him 
panther-fashion, and prudently ducked. 
The table and everything upon it shot 
over sideways, the lamp providentially 
went out, and Slaney landed awk- 
wardly on his hands and knees. The 
only consolation—from the Slaney 
point of view—was that the pale faced 
young man was underneath. 

“If you shout,” said Slaney—for his 
prisoner was making strange, strangu- 
lated noises—‘“I’ll bash your silly face 
inside out, so that the tip of your nose 
will tickle your tongue. Get up.” 

The pale young man, feeling his way 
uncertainly in the darkness, got up 
slowly. 

“Put up your hands.” 

He put them up, and Slaney, grip- 
ping him by the collar, steered him 
outside to where an uncertain moon 
was climbing above the clouds. There 
he removed his prisoner’s sword and 
belt—his own belt was in the guard- 
room—jerked down the rigid arms, 
and with great efficiency and thorough- 
ness bound the wrists of the pale young 
man behind him. 

“Wait here!” he commanded. 

He plunged into the building, and 
emerged with a handful of papers. 

“All quiet and peaceable,” he re- 
ported, and secured the door with a 
convenient iron staple. The papers he 
bestowed in an inner pocket. The 
prisoner watched him dazedly. 

“Now then,” said Corporal Slaney, 
“by the right; quick march!” 

The words galvanized the other into 
speech. “I will not go.” 

“There,” said Slaney, “we bloomin’ 
well differ. I’ve met your high spir- 
ited kind before. Gen’rally they ends 
with blubberin’.” 

“Let me free, I tell you!” 

Slaney took a pace forward; the 
pale young man gave a shout and tried 
to run. Five seconds later he was ly- 
ing breathless, and his head was be- 
ing systematically and _ steadily 
bumped up and down on the sun- 
baked earth. | 

“Say when,” said Corporal Slaney 
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invitingly. His arms were beginning 
te ache. 

“T—I die!” 

“Not yet! Get up and behave de- 
cent, an’ we'll push on. It’s a long 
way to Tipperary.” 

He helped the prisoner to his feet. 
For some moments they walked in 
silence, Slaney a trifle in the rear. Sud- 
denly the pale faced young man came 
to a halt again. 

“What will you take to let me go?” 

“Alsace, and any old colonies you’ve 
got left over,” said the flippant Slaney. 

“Tchtt, you are childish! I will give 
ten thousand marks.” 

“An’ that’s more than I ever got at 
school!” 

“Twenty thousand, and a safe con- 
duct to your own lines!” 

“That there fizzy stuff,” said Slaney 
severely, “has been an’ got into your 
alleged brain. You'll be offering a 
million next, with a seat in the House 
o’ Lords thrown in. An’ then I shall 
lose my temper, an’ there will be an 
accident.” 

“But—but do you know who I am?” 

“Not me. Nor don’t want to. We're 
all incog. ‘ere. Chase yourself— 
quick!” 

So they journeyed by stages that 
seemed endless to where the first of 
the khaki-clad sentries faced the com- 
ing dawn—a lonely little figure on the 
hill crest. At the sharp challenge the 
torpor which had fallen on the prisoner 
vanished, and he plunged violently 
and broke away. He and Slaney came 
to the ground together. The sentry 
challenged a second time, and then 
fired. Luckily for the pair of them, 
the shot went wide. 

“Hold hard!” shouted the exasper- 
ated Slaney. “It’s only me an’ a young 
fool I’ve been dinin’ wiv. Come up, 
unless you want me to sit on your 
head!” 

Five minutes later they stood, des- 
perately dusty and disheveled, in the 
presence of the sergeant. He listened 
to Slaney’s story with obvious disbe- 
lief, and marched the pair of them to 
the captain, who could speak German 
with an Oxford accent. The captain 


gave most of his attention to the pale- 
tace young man, and fetched the col- 
onel. This, to Slaney, was manifestly 
absurd. A prisoner was merely a 
prisoner all the world over. Immedi- 
ately afterwards the pale-faced young 
man’s wrists were unfastened, and he 
was escorted to a separate tent. He 
did not even glance at Slaney as he 
passed. 

“As for you,” said the colonel, blink- 
ing at the backslider, “I gather that you 
broke out of the guardroom to commit 
this—this escapade. Taking the full 
facts of the case into consideration, it 
had not been my intention to punish 
you further. Even now, if you were to 
apologize 

Slaney fidgeted with his feet and 
avoided the colonel’s eye. He was 
back among his own people again; al- 
ready his night of glory had begun to 
seem a dream, an incredible dream. 
Indubitably he had behaved like a fool. 
The second-lieutenant was newly 
joined and raw. It was the duty of 
old soldiers to teach the young ones 
manners. 

“T’m sorry, sir.” 

“Very good. You will be glad to 
hear that Private M’Vane is none the 
worse for his—er—fall. I shall con- 
sider the matter closed. Go to your 
tent, and get what sleep you can.” 

Slaney fumbled with his tunic. “The 
papers, sir.” 

“Ah, thanks. Good-night!” 

“Good-night, sir.” 

Thereafter for three hours Corporal 
Slaney slept the sleep of one who has 
squared accounts with his fellow-men, 
and whose conscience is clear. He saw 
nothing more of his prisoner. For two 
days the machinery of camp life ran as 
usual. 

Then, late in the afternoon, his ser- 
geant appeared. “You’re wanted, Sla- 
ney.” 

Slaney reluctantly abandoned his 
tea and stood up. “Who by?” 

“Gen’ral-commandin’. Brush them 
crumbs off your coat, and look slippy.” 

Colonel Slaney looked slippy. He 
was ushered, somewhat breathless, 
into the presence of a short, sturdily 
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built, gray-haired man, who regarded 
him with twinkling eyes. 

“So this is the redoubtable corporal ? 
Dear me, but some people are born 
lucky! Ever occurred to you to qualify 
for a seat at the sergeants’ mess, Sla- 
ney?” 

“N-no, sir—yessir!” The _ turf 
seemed rising and falling under Sla- 
ney’s feet. 

“Because I’ve asked Colonel Hip- 
white to see to the matter. I think 
you deserve a place there. And that’s 
all.” 

Slaney saluted and reeled out into 
the sunlight again, drunk with unana- 
lyzable emotions. 

M’Vane overtook him. “Here,” said 


M’Vane, who bore no malice, “this is 
something that might be of interest to 
you.” 

It was an advance copy of the of- 
ficial news-sheet which circulated 
among the troops. M’Vane, who had 
been a compositor, had a hand in its 
production. 

“His Imperial and Royal Highness 
Prince Albrecht Fritz of Prussia,” read 
Slaney, “was, on the 5th instant, mak- 
ing a midnight reconnaissance in com- 
pany with two members of his staff, 
when he encountered an unofficial pa- 
trol of the Allies. He is at present a 
prisoner in the British lines.” 

The paper slipped from his nerveless 
fingers. ‘‘Golly!” said Slaney. 


TWILIGHT 


Now the twilight glow is resting 

On Lone Mountain’s lofty peak, 

And there comes the peace of silence— 
When the voice of God can speak 


In the quaking of the aspen, 

In the purpl’ing of the sage, 

In the twitter of the night-bird. 
And the clouds’ low pilgrimage, 


As they trail and wind and color, 
As they float and fade away— 
As the mist steals o’er the canyon 
And the glint is turned to gray. 


As the Rocky range grows darker 
Comes the hush of twilight glow 
And the murm’rings of a chorus 
Echo in the river’s flow. 


In the whisp’ring of the grasses, 

In the hum that ever sings 
Through the quiet hour cf ev’ning 
Comes the peace that silence brings. 


EMMA VEsTI MILLER. 
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My Experiences on a Sinking Ship 


By Clara M. Nicholson 


FTER weeks of most careful 
A packing, making doubly sure 

that I leave nothing behind 

which might add to the comfort 
and pleasure of our new home in Val- 
dez, Alaska, and with joyous anticipa- 
tion of seeing my husband (whom I 
had not seen for two years), the day at 
last arrived for Catherine (my little 
girl), and I to bid good-bye to our 
many dear friends and relations. Af- 
ter being most cordially entertained, 
we were driven to the dock at 8:30 
p. m., there to be met by another host 
of friends, who showered us_ with 
candy, flowers and magazines, and all 
good wishes for a delightful voyage. 
But as a heavy mist hung low over all, 
a strange feeling came to me, and as 
the last good-byes were said, I could 
scarcely keep back the tears, not so 
much at parting (as the thought of be- 
ing with my husband once more 
seemed to compensate ffor all.) I 
know not what it was, but that strange, 
indescribable something seemed to tell 
me that I was going to pass through 
some great crisis, and when my little 
girl and I went to our berth about 
11:30, sleep and rest were far from me 
—so after disposing of our baggage, 
and on finding that our boat did not 
leave the dock until about 4:30 a. m. 
(owing to a very heavy cargo which 
was being shipped to the mines at Ju- 
neau, Alaska), we decided to sit on 
deck for a short time. While there, 
we made the acquaintance of a very 
nice Dr. and wife, who were on a 
hunting and sight-seeing trip to 
Alaska. After a few moments of pleas- 
ant conversation, we decided to retire, 
as most of the passengers were not 
of a very desirable type, it being late 
in the season for business men and 


tourists to make the trip. 

Sleep would not come to me, and 
about 4:30 a. m., as the echo from 
that last big whistle died away, and 
the sound of the men’s voices in the 
quiet still of the morning, calling 
“Good-bye, Joe,” “Good-bye, Tom,” 
“So long,” “Good-bye, Cap, good luck 
to you, old man,” came to me, the 
thought, so “strangely,” also came, 
“will it be good luck, Cap., or other- 
wise.” 

Little they dreamed that in a few 
short hours they would all be frantic 
with fear, and that dreaded S. O. S. 
call would be heralded far and wide— 
a few minutes later to know that their 
idolized “Cap” with his beloved ship 
had gone to their watery graves. 

We steamed slowly from dock, as 
a very heavy fog hung close to the 
‘water, making it impossible to make 
more than three knots an hour. Being 
very restless and unable to sleep, I 
would look at my little girl every few 
minutes and see if she were sufficient- 
ly covered, and as she lay peacefully 
sleeping, I thought to myself, “Oh, 
how foolish you are to lie awake; noth- 
ing is going to happen,” but scarcely 
was the thought from my mind when 
our fog horn began to blow incessantly 
—frantically, in fact—it was almost 
human in its appeal to the oncoming 
vessel; but before I could realize our 
danger, I was thrown almost out of my 
berth by the impact of the Princess 
Victoria with our boat, which was 


rammed stern end about three feet 
from my stateroom (being the last on 
upper deck.) I needed no warning to 
get up and out; the crash was so ter- 
rific that I knew our boat must be al- 
most severed. I at once caught Cath- 
erine from her berth so quickly that 
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the child was quite dazed, having been 
sound asleep and unable to grasp what 
had happened. By that time every 
one was frantic. I was told to get out, 
not to dress, but when I stepped on 
deck, and saw that mad stampede of 
people trying to reach the ladder that 
had been lowered over the wreckage 
from the Princess Victoria to our boat, 
my heart failed me. It seemed as 
though I ran more risk in that mad 
rush for the ladder than staying where 
I was. Many were pushed into the 
water, women were dazed, men were 
wild, not caring whom they trampled 
on or what they did. (When I say men 
I must not include all the men.) The 
crew were panic stricken, and thought 
only of themselves; the officers did 
noble work; and a few real “men” 
(two that come vividly to mind),.one 
being thrown into the water three times 
in his efforts to save others, another 
not leaving the sinking vessel until a 
rope was thrown him, both could have 
been among the first off. They were 
real heroes, although the world will 
never know. 

By putting on some of our clothing 
we avoided that first wild stampede, 
and were able to get up the ladder with 
very little crowding, although I could 
not go with Catherine. When I saw 
her climb onto that swinging ladder 
over wreckage and water onto a burn- 
ing ship, my heart sank, and I turned 
away with the thought: “Will I ever 
see her again?’ When it came my 
turn to go (being the last woman up 
the ladder), amid the rush of the 
water into the fast sinking vessel, the 
crashing to the cargo, as it shifted to 
the sunken stern, and the roar of the 
fire (which was caused by the bow of 
the Princess Victoria entering the Ad- 
miral Sampson where the fuel oil was 
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contained, the friction of the two ves- 
sels causing the oil to ignite and burn 
most fiercely)—I will never know how 
I reached safety. The first I fully 
realized was that I once again had my 
darling child in my arms. As I turned 


-for one more look at our stricken ship, 


I saw her noble captain and some of 
his men at their post of duty—I turned 
away, I could not look—it was all over 
—I knew that he with many others had 
gone to their last rest. 

We then made our way inside the 
Princess Victoria, and were there told 
to put on life preservers, as it was not 
known to what extent she was dam- 
aged. Very few passengers from the 
Admiral Sampson had put them on, 
their only thought being to get off. 
Those not reaching the ladder were 
compelled to jump, as there was only 
time to lower one life boat from the 
Admiral Sampson. Others being low- 
ered from the Princess Victoria saved 
many lives. 

Oh, it was all so sudden, all so hor- 
rible—all over in six minutes—a life- 
time of agony! And underneath that 
calm, deep water were sixteen bodies, 
their idolized “Cap,” our ship with 
all my keepsakes, treasured from 
childhood up, heirlooms, clothing, fur- 
niture, all that it had taken years to 
collect—gone. Yes, gone—almost be- 
fore we could turn around, but with it 
all my “dearest treasure” saved, and 
life—and I am thankful. 

After patroling the water for an 
hour or more to see if there were any 
bodies to recover and ascertaining the 
damage to the Princess Victoria, we 
slowly steamed into dock, reaching 
Seattle about 10:30 a. m., there again 
to be welcomed by loving friends, who 
so few short hours before had bidden 
us “bon voyage.” 
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The Influence of the War on Poetry 


By Stephen Phillips 


OWEVER perilous it may be to 
H prophesy, there are one or two 
changes in both the spirit and 
style of English verse which 
may with some safety be predicted as 
following on the close of the present 
conflict. One certainly can be reck- 
oned on with little hesitancy. That 
spirit of introspection, of terrible 
doubt as to the real purpose of this 
world, that inward agony almost of 
the human soul as to its individual re- 
lations with its Creator which remains 
embodied for us in the verse of Ten- 
nyson’s “In Memoriam,” will almost 
surely pass. For the conflict there is 
between the fear created by the recent 
discoveries of science and the old 
transmitted faith of many generations 
of the just. Tennyson was not a great 
original thinker—is it necessary that 
a poet should ber—but he undoubt- 
edly reflected more clearly than any 
poet that has ever written the very 
age and embodiment of the time. It 
would perhaps be too narrow a criti- 
cism to make if one said “he was not 
for all time but for an age.” Let us 
put it rather that, whether or not he 
was for all time, he was certainly for 
an age. 

Now, broadly speaking, one might 
say that the Tennysonian appeal to the 
elect of his day was a very beautiful 
lament at what seemed the loss of 
faith. He exclaims: 


“And he, shall he, 
Man, her last work, who seemed so 
fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who rolled the psalm to wintry skies 
Who built him fanes of fruitless 


prayer, 
* 


— loved, who suffered countless 
ills, 


Who battled for the true, the just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 
Or sealed within the iron hills ?” 


These verses raise the grand ques- 
tion which agitated the men and wo- 
men of his generation. Nor was he 
alone in voicing this receding of an- 
cient faith as the greatest of problems, 
the one matter most important to man- 
kind. Matthew Arnold, next to Ten- 
nyson the singer most in touch with 
his age, speaks in a well known pas- 
sage of the time when “Faith was at 
the full,” and can hear only now its 


“Melancholy long withdrawing roar.” 


But now suddenly, though probably 
after long preparation, the whole of 
Europe is plunged into a struggle of 
which the issue is even now uncer- 
tain, and which for bloodshed, brutal- 
ity and ghastly triumphs of chemistry 
is unparalleled in history. For the 
time at least no man has the leisure 
to examine his own soul in its relation 
to its Creator; he must be up and do- 
ing, rendering service not necessarily 
of a military kind, but service of some 


kind to an Empire which is seriously 


threatened. Then, in the Tennysonian 
day, it was possible to dream, and if 
the dream were a nightmare, still to 
dream. Now it is a time for the coun- 
try to put its house in order, a process 
carried through always in England 
with no indecency of haste, and the 
more slowly the greater the immediate 
peril. But when this tremendous 
event has passed, with whatever issue, 
how will English poetry be affected, 
a possession no less dear than our 
military or naval glory? Personally, 
the present writer’s belief is that once 
the strident wave has hoarsely with- 
drawn, and gradually, and it must be 
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most gradually, the human mind be- 
gins to resume a clear tranquility, 
there will be, by that great force of 
reaction which keeps the earth stable, 
a return to the vision, and the gleam, 
to the light that never was on sea or 
land. To the old spiritual speculations 
which so vexed our forefathers? In 
a manner, yes, but with a bolder and 
more scientific momentum. One hates 
to use the words “psychic,” “super- 
natural,” “‘spiritualistic,” yet this jar- 
gon must be temporarily employed. 
Suppose then this war to be, and 
there is some warrant for the supposi- 
tion, the last rally and grand onrush 
of the powers of darkness and force 
against the earth, may it not be pos- 
sible that this will be followed by a 
clearer light on these things that truly 
matter, the things of the spirit; that 
we shall largely by sheer reaction and 
defeat of force, gain some nearer in- 


‘sight into that world which, invisible 
though it be, both enwraps and con- 
trols this? It is not too much to sug- 
gest that we may after such noise 
clasp a more precious silence than be- 
fore, that after such storm and wreck- 
age we may gain a clearer sea and a 
more transparent deep. If this sug- 
gestion should at all prove to be true, 
and there will be many who will de- 
ride it, then a more wonderful poetry 
may be given to man than possibly in 
any previous age. Did not the French 
revolution give us that transcendent 
group of poets whom it is not neces- 
sary to name? And what was that 
shock compared to this? It is per- 
missible to forecast an era of verse 
which shall be the deeper, the clearer 
and the more gentle because it has 
been born of such unexampled vio- 
lence and such an unparalleled life- 


waste. 


COMPENSATION 


Fear ye lest sickness vex awhile thy clay? 
Think, rather, health is with us every day. 


There are a thousand happy, laughing boys 
For one who, crippled, shudders at their noise. 


Some ills there be, as known to human sense, 
Yet each is mother to sweet recompense. 


When thrones pall, interest centers in a glove; 
Brief dawn for parting; all the night for love. 


Varied the motion of this life’s wide sea, 
Yet hath it poise in action, bounds while free. 


Alike for freedom and for freedom’s bounds 
Faith’s song of harmony resounds. 


Be thine the pain? the bonds? the loveless night? 
Ingrate! God offers thee clairvoyant sight. 


ARTHUR POWELL. 
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Edwin Markham 


The Boy, The Man, His Art 


By Henry Meade Bland 


Photographs by the Author. 


NE TIME in pioneer days on 
() the far West Coast, in the won- 
derful heart of Mendocino 
Mountains, two boys with the 
passion for adventure, danced a mystic 
ring around a flaming redwood fire. 
They were naked as when first nestled 
on their mothers’ bosoms; for on 
horseback, a half hour before, tying 
themselves to their saddles, they had 
just swum the raging winter Eel 
River; and, since every thread of their 
blankets and clothing was _ soaked, 
they thus were performing their imp- 
ish rites before the flames. 

It was well these bold young rangers 
even at the risk of their lives had 
placed the rolling, unfordable Eel be- 
tween them and the narrow stretch of 
civilization where they lived; for one 
of them had, a day or two before, an- 
nexed a horse and saddle, and no 
doubt a posse was already after him. 
In those days to steal a horse was as 
dangerous to the perpetrator as to 
take a shot at one’s fellow. No sheriff 
could have dreamed his quarry would 
have crossed that tempestuous stream, 
however; and as the runaways, once 
their outfit was dry, promptly lost 
themselves in primeval redwoods, 
they were for the time safe. 

Many a mile they continued to ride. 
Everywhere about them was game, 
from the shy quail to the fearless griz- 
zly. No Indian ever reveled in his 
own deep forest shades with wilder 
incantations to his hunter-god, or 
drunk deeper drafts of the glorious 
Sylvan, than did these woodsy va- 
queros—devotees of Freemont and 
Kit Carson. 


Their goal was the summit of the 
range; and they were even now con- 
juring up the wild adventures awaiting 
them. But they were not to be al- 
lowed to look over this height to the 
splendid ocean beyond, for a gentle 
snow began to fall, threatening to ob- 
literate every vestige of their trail; 
so they veered off along the eastern 
slope of the blue range, and found 
themselves among Indians. These, 
however, were not dangerous; more- 
over, they were on a government re- 
serve; and the superintendent, be- 
lieving the boys run-aways, wheedled 
them into a stay, till searchers might 
arrive. 

But the pursuers the Indian super- 
intendent expected did not come; and 
after a two-weeks’ stay in this primi- 
tive paradise, where there was plenty 
to eat and nothing to pay, the rovers 
moved on. 

Down into the rich Sacramento Val- 
ley they went among the broad farms 
of Colusa. And now the avenging ne- 
mesis, a sheriff’s deputy, who had 
been carefully tracing their vague 
trail, caught them, and recognizing the 
stolen horse, detained its rider; while 
the black-eyed younger escapado lis- 
tened in terror to the exciting confer- 
ence. ‘2 

Then the deputy looked down the 
road to see a streak of dust and 
“greased lightning,” for although the 
younger boy had had nothing to do 
with the stolen horse, he had decided 
to take no chances with the _ rope- 
swinging vigilant committee, and, put- 
ting spurs to his horse, saw his part- 
ner no more. 
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So this modern knight-errant and 
poet-to-be, having side tracked his 
unfortunate companion, who had thus 
been cut short in his career as a free- 
booter, rode on among the rich farms. 
Harvest was at hand. He was al- 
ready hardened to foil on his mother’s 
farm, and was glad to join a threshing 
crew, with which, till the end of the 
season, he toiled at the good old- 
fashioned job of “straw buck.” When 
the “run” was over, and the crew paid 
off, a new adventure opened, wilder 
than he yet had dreamed of. 

He was saddling his pony to leave 
when a strapping, more than six foot 
member of the threshing crew, a man 
of wonderful stride, of the jettest hair 
and of keenest glance, said: 

“Wait a minute, young man. I’ve 
studied you for six weeks; you’ve got 
the head on you and just the grit of 
the fellow I want. Look here, now! 
I hold up stages.” 

The straw-buck at this startling 
speech was all ears. 

“I want a man of nerve to hold the 
gun. I’ve watched you, and you can 
do it.” 

Thus the mighty Black Bart went 
on, for this was the famous bandit: 

“Up to this time I’ve had to do it 
all alone—hold the gun in one hand, 
take the coin and jewelry with the 
other, and drop the loot into a sack 
tied around me. All you’ve got to do 
is to hold the gun,” the robber further 
explained, assuming the attitude of 
the hold-up man. 

“You can do it,” he said, by way of 
clinching the argument. 

A fiery question shot through the 
young man’s mind. He was tempted 
but amazed; but it is not to be sup- 
posed that Markham considered the 
bandit’s proposition for more than an 
instant, when his desire to be a high- 
way robber was at an end. 

At this opportune moment a frantic 
mother, who had traced her romantic 
boy-adventurer almost from the time 
he left home, seized him with a firmer 
grip than ever a bandedero could 
have held him with, and (joy to his 
hungry heart), ordered him peremp- 


torily to return home and prepare at 
once to go to school. Was not this 
woman truly a mother, who thus 
wrestled with her wayward born, stud- 
ied him, shaped him, mastered him, 
and opened a righteous path before 
him? 

This mother of Edwin Markham 
had herself the spark of literary gen- 
ius. She once wrote verse for the 
newspapers of Oregon, where Edwin 
was born, whence she moved with her 
orphan boys to California, settling in 
the hill-circled Lagoon Valley a few 
miles north of Suisun, Solano County. 
The meagre collection of books in the 
home contained “Byron,” and the sad 
musical “Melodies” were doubtless his 
earliest nurture. The Black District 
Public School began his education, 
and three teachers, all men, had him 
under tuition. One of these appar- 
ently left no impress upon the pliant 
child, and his name is forgotten; but 
the other two, Samuel D. Woods and 
William H. Hill, are now held in 
grateful memory by their pupil. Both 
were deeply interested in literature, 
and touched the boy with fire from 
their favorites. 

William H. Hill taught him to love 
“Lalla Rookh” and Tennysonian lyr- 
ics as “Tears, Idle Tears;’” Byron and 
Bryant, too, were this teacher’s favor- 
ites; and “The Past” and “A Dream” 
(not “A Dream of Darkness’) were 
poems the boy was taught to cherish. 
Thus there grew a demand for new 
books in the Markham home library. 
Tom Moore, Bryant and Webster’s 
Unabridged being among the desirable 
volumes. | 

Yet when the money for.the pur- 
pose was not to be had in Mistress 
Markham’s frugal home, he was by 
no means daunted. He rigged up a 
team, hitched to his plow, and hired 
to a neighbor, breaking up twenty 
acres at a dollar an acre; and the cov- 
eted books were secured. 

Mrs. Markham determined after 
the cowboy episode to put her boy 
where he could learn broadly and at 
the same time make his learning im- 
mediately useful. She moved all her 
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Edwin Markham, from a photograph taken about the time he wrote “The . 
Man With the Hoe.” 
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Edwin Markham entertained by the Pacific Short Story Club on his Cali- 
fornia visit last February. On the left of the poet is William Herbert Car- 


ruth, of “Each in His Own Tongue; 


on the right is George Wharton James 


historian and lecturer. The poet has a floral piece resting on his lap. 


worldly goods to San Jose, California, 
and there put the vigorous and lively 
Edwin into the State Normal School, 
that he might become a teacher. 

The time from 1872, when Markham 
graduated, to 1889, may be called the 
formative period of the young poet. 
His home during this time was Santa 
Clara Valley; but as he was truly an 
itinerant teacher, his work took him 
into many different parts of the West. 
Once he went again to a private col- 
lege and studied the classics. More- 
over, quaint and sometimes exciting 
experiences continued to come to him, 
and not a few sorrows mingled with 
these early adjustments to actual life. 
He was an idealist; but he was able 
to put touches of realism, too, into his 
work when the situation demanded. 
His first work was in a district in San 
Luis Obispo County, and on present- 
ing himself to teach, he found no sign 
of a school house. Without hesitation 
he selected a wide-spreading live oak, 


drove stakes in form of a fence around 
it, improvised seats and a desk, and 
thus, in probably the first open air 
school house of the West, proceeded 
to conduct classes. Not a drop of rain 
could penetrate the thick perennially 
leaved branches of his covering, while 
the impromptu wall of posts served to 
cut off the winds. He had scarcely 
opened school when the one aristo- 
cratic lady of the district appeared to 
enroll her little boy. Markham, feel- 
ing somewhat awkward in his rustic 
environment, was delighted to see 
her condescend to put the child under 
his sylvan tuition. 

When the lady left she called the 
teacher aside for a sage word of part- 
ing, saying: “If Reginald misbehaves, 
you whip the boy next to him, and 
then he’ll be so scared he’ll be good!” 

During all these years Markham as 
he could borrow a moment was prac- 
ticing his poetic art. He early learned 
the necessity of being self-critical, 
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sometimes keeping his productions by 
him, not only tor months, but years, 
till he had developed their genuine 
aroma. He was an unwearied student, 
not only of books but of men; and a 
good conversation was his chief joy. 
Once he arrived at night fall at the 
house of an old friend who was just 
recovering from scarlet fever. Tak- 
ing a seat far across the room to es- 
cape infection, the two talked until 
neighboring householders began to 
burn their early morning lights. 

His later years in the school room 
carried him into the high Sierra Ne- 
vada mountains, where he was a 
school superintendent. His impres- 
sions of nature were thus enlarged, 
shifting from the kindly touches drawn 
from the Coast Range to an appre- 
ciation of the loftier, grander stretches 
and vistas of the Sierra. His imagi- 
nation grew and deepened. 


“There at a certain hour of the night, 
A gray cliff with a demon face comes 


up, 

Wrinkled and old, behind the peaks, 
and with 

An anxious look peers at the Zodiac.” 


In all this work a definite theory of 
art is consciously developing. His 
method is first, a search for a_  su- 
premely poetic idea; and second, in- 
cessant toil upon the expression of it 
till his soul tells him “it is finished.” 
From 1889, the third era of his 
growth, when the idea first took pos- 
session of him till 1899—a decade— 
he shaped and re-shaped the “Man 
With the Hoe.” The right word must 
be found; the polish must be perfect, 
the real fire must burn. So well does 
he have his poetic theory in hand that 
it may be said, with no fear of over- 
drawing, he is in criticism in the class 
with Poe and Stedman as an arbiter 
of literary elegancies. Some may 


even say that a book is made by his 
sanction as a reviewer; or unmade if, 
when it is called to his attention, he is 
silent. 

The intense seriousness of his work 
is clearly illustrated in both “The Man 
with the Hoe and Other Poems,” and 


in the collection containing “Lincoln.” 
His poetry is his religion—each is in- 
terchangeable with the other. In fact 
it is persistently held by him that 
since the function of art is to complete 
designs of nature (not to imitate na- 
ture) great poetry enters the realm of 
prophecy. Its antipode is not prose, 
but science. Science can go no fur- 
ther than the powers of sense allow 
it; poetry with its subtle inner vision 
reaches into the unknown. It is an 
intense yearning for the perfect. 


“(It) comes like the husht beauty of 
the night 
And sees too deep for laughter; 
(Its) touch is a vibration and a light 
From worlds before and after.” 
—Markham. 


It is the gentle sadness that gives 
the face of the muse her best appear- 
ance; and perhaps the best reason for 
this deeper attitude of the poet is that 
behind everything is the divine es- 
sence which constantly challenges to 
thoughtfulness. Humor, conceits and 
gawds, as well as their more exqui- 
site relative, the fancy, have a pass- 
ing significance. They are but the 
early stepping stones by means of 
which the hungry intellect leaps on to 
the mystic and sublime truth. 

Mr. Markham, the critic, thus broad- 
ly establishes three canons, as the 
basis of his poetic judgment: The 
poetic conceit is the lowest—a form 
in which the thought is concealed by 
the machinery of its expression. 

Browning’s referene to spring in 
“Sordello” is to the point: 


“As in the slumbrous heart o’ the 
woods 

Our buried year, a witch, grew young 
again 

To placid incantations, and that stain 

About were from her cauldron, green 
smoke blent 

With those black pines.” 


As also are Holmes’ odd lines: 


“Day hath put on his 
around 

His burning bosom buttoned it with 
stars.” 


jacket, and 


we) 


Henry M. Bland. 


A fancy is many degrees in poetic 
value beyond the conceit, as will be 
observed in Longfellow’s femous ex- 
tract from Evangeline, beginning: 


“Silently one by one;” 
or in McDonald Clark’s: 


“Night drew her sable curtain down, 
And pinned it with a star;” 


or in Tennyson’s: 


“Jewels five words long 
That on the stretched forefinger of al] 
Time 
Sparkle forever.” 
Conceits and fancies belong to ear- 
lier phases of literature. 


Thirdly, passages which are shaped 
at white heat in the forge of creative 
imagination form the highest type of 
poetry. Such are Lowell’s: 


“Truth forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne;” 


Browning’s characterization of himself 

as: 

“One who never turned his back, but 
marched breast forward;” 

And Shakespeare’s: 


“Why, what should be the fear? 

I do not set my life at a pin’s fee; 

And, for my soul, what can it do to 
that, 
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George Wharton James 


Being a thing immortal as itself?” 


and lines from “The Man with the 
Hoe,” also illustrate this class of 


poetry: 


“How will it be with kingdoms and 
with kings— 

With those who shaped him to the 
thing he is— 

When this dumb Terror shall reply to 
God, 

After the silence of the centuries P?” 


It is now fifteen years since the 
poet issued the two thin volumes 
which embody his ideal of poetry, and 
it seems strange that while many a 
magazine has used his lines, only now 
is the new collection, ‘““The Shoes of 
Happiness,” to appear. Shall we not 
say that devotion to splendid ideals 
has caused the continued silence; that 
the feeling that the old standards must 
be passed has caused the hesitation in 
hazarding the new attempt? 

The “Hoe-Man” period of Edwin 
Markham’s life was passed as princi- 
pal of the Thompkins School, Oak- 
land, California. Here the spirit of 
his teaching was suggested to the vis- 
itor by the figure of the Christ-Child, 
always before him on his office desk. 
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The spirit of his school was said by 
the superintendent to be above re- 
proach; and he undoubtedly was a 
pioneer in making children’s _litera- 
ture an approach to what it should be, 
using it to give tone to his school. He 
truly had not forgotten the spirit of 
his own teachers back in the primitive 
lagoon district. His method was im- 
pressional, and no doubt many a child 
now grown looks back with pride at 
once being seated at the feet of this 
literary Gamaliel. 

Unmeasured success came to Mark- 
ham on publication of the “Man with 
the Hoe.” Besides being reproduced 
in practically every periodical of the 
English tongue, one hundred and fifty 
thousand of the book, “The Man with 
the Hoe, and Other Poems,” were 
sold. 

That he might be where he could 
work to the best advantage in a broad- 
ened field, after this success, he pro- 
ceeded to New York, leaving his wife 
and child to keep the California home 
at anchor. As metropolitan editors, 
after six weeks’ stay in the East, con- 
tined to send orders for work from his 
pen, he sent the telegram to Mrs. 
Markham which meant the breaking 
of all old Western ties: 

“Sell everything but the baby and 
the books, and come on,” he said. 

It was a great store of wisdom, na- 
ture and experience the Hoeman car- 
ried with him across the continent, for 
in California he had loved man, books 
and nature, with all his soul. He had 
developed skilful mastery of the right 
use of the vehicle of his art. In his 
wooded retreat in East Oakland hills 
he had absorbed history, art and 
philosophy. He had touched Joaquin 
Miller, Charles Warren Stoddard and 
others of the early Californian school 
in the secret places of their best 
thought. Not only this, but, that he 
might know what it was to toil, he 
had learned the blacksmith’s trade, 
and in truth in his early farm life he 
had not shirked the hardest harvest 
labor. Hence his sympathy with the 
poor. All these elements were com- 
bined as a basis to make his virile 
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thought of the past fifteen years, 
which in truth make his fourth life- 
era. 

There is an all-important lesson, to 
the earnest student, in Edwin Mark- 
ham’s intellectual life. No student of 
the superficial and insignificant he! 
He has thrown himself into Aristotle, 
into Shakespeare, into the Bible (wit- 
ness his “Poetry of Jesus”), and into 
the masters of modern science. Asa 
result, instead of being overwhelmed 
by the contradictions and disputes he 
found, he has arrived at certain defin- 
ite, simple, optimistic beliefs. We 
find him definitely and positively as- 
serting immortality. He holds tena- 
ciously to his old faith in the brother- 
hood of man, and holds with fidelity 
to the spirit of beauty which is an- 
other name for truth. He lives a sim- 
ple, spontaneous life, continually rec- 
ognizing the “give and take,” the eter- 
nal law which goes with every life: 
“There is a sacred Something on all 

ways— 

Something that watches through the 
universe; 
One that remembers, reckons and re- 


pays, 
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Giving us love for love, and curse for 
curse.” 


It ought to be said, finally, that 
Markham’s inspiration owes a great 
debt to his contact with nature in 
primitive California days, when the 
Western land was still an approach to 
what it was in primeval simplicity, 
when the Indian, the grizzly, the elk, 
and the mountain lion companioned in 
places where now are the clear marks 
of civilization. This wild and won- 
derful freedom was his—such as never 
can be of the same kind again in these 
his boyhood haunts. This delight in 
the wild and primitive has tempered 
the sorrow and rage which has so of- 
ten possessed his soul as he has stud- 
ied the clash of his fellowmen in the 
maelstrom of modern civilization. 

This impress of the younger day can 
not wear from his mind, and he comes 
back again and again, as when he 
lectures, and as in his “California the 
Wonderful,” to his restful ‘‘Mendo- 
cino Memory,” his shining “Lyric of 
the Dawn,” his gentle “Blossoming 
Bough;” and his loving “Heart’s Re- 


THE EXPOSITION BUILDERS 


Thus said the Master Builder to the Artisan: 
“Go, thou, and build a city great and free, 
Upon the borders of this Western Sea; 
Build columns, courts and stately walls, that men 
May come and gaze, then come and gaze again.” 
Thus to the Artist: “Catch the tints that be 
In rosy dawn, in turquoise sky, from lea 
Of sun-dried grass; ochres from moor and fen. 


‘Paint thou this city with a touch so fine 

That art shall rival nature. Architect, 
High over all these domes and walls erect 

A tower incrust with jewels, that shall shine 
Even as the stars. Turn the great arc lights high.” 


Behold! 


Earth disappears and heaven is nigh. 


By Amy W. HAMLIN. 
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Vasco Nunez de Balboa. 


(Courtesy of the Outlook) 


Vasco Nunez De Balboa 


By Captain Henry Rowan Lemly, U. S. Army, Retired 


HE proximity of the official 
opening of the Interoceanic 
Canal should lend interest to 
everything pertaining to the 
Isthmus, and not least to the discov- 
erer of the great South Sea, to whom 
San Diego and the Republic of Pan- 
ama are about to erect statues (the 


latter counting among its subscribers 
the King of Spain), and for whom the 
new port at the western extremity of 
the famous waterway has just been 
named. 

Vasco Nunez de Balboa was the first 
European to pass from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean, but the scene of 
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this exploit was farther south than the 
site of the canal, in that part of the 
isthmus then named and still called 
Darien. Born in Jerez de los Cabal- 
leros, of a distinguished family, Bal- 
boa passed his early youth as a page 
in the palace of the Lord of Moguer, 
in whose service he learned practically 
all that a Spanish hidalgo of that per- 
iod was expected to know and which 
naturally fitted him for the career of 
arms. The time of his birth is not 
definitely known, but he is first heard 
of in 1501, when still very young, upon 
the expedition to the mainland made 
by Rodrigo de Bastidas, who navi- 
gated the coast from Cape Vela to the 
Gulf of Uraba. Doubtless with his 
share of the proceeds of this voyage, 
Balboa purchased an estate in Hispan- 
iola (to-day the island of Haiti-San 
Domingo), where he engaged for sev- 
eral years in agricultural pursuits. 
These, however, were evidently not 
suited to his adventurous character, 
and he was so burdened with debts 
that, when he wished to join the ex- 
pedition of Enciso who, in 1511, pro- 
ceeded to the Gulf of Uraba to succor 
Alonso de Ojeda, either to escape his 
creditors or from fear of rejection, he 
had himself secretly carried aboard in 
an empty cask and thus shipped as a 
stowaway. Not until the high sea was 
reached was he discovered. Enciso 
threatened to leave him upon a desert 
island for his temerity, but was so 
captivated by the gallant bearing of 
Balboa and his knowledge of the coun- 
try to be visited that he not only for- 
gave him, but appointed him to a place 
of trust and honor. 

At Cartagena they found Francisco 
Pizarro (later the conqueror of Peru) 
and his companions, who had been 
sent by Ojeda for supplies. Seeing 
that their party would more than fill 
the two boats at their command, they 
had quietly waited for disease and the 
arrows of the natives to reduce their 
number, which accomplished, they 
had set sail from the Gulf of Uraba, 
when one of their vessels foundered 
with the loss of all on board. Pizarro 
and his men were now persuaded to re- 


turn to Enciso in search of Ojeda. 
Near the mouth of the River Sinu 
they remained several days examining 
the Indian sepulchres for gold, which 
had been reported so abundant that 
the natives were said to take it from 
the mountain torrents with fish-nets! 
And, indeed, some years later, Pedro 
de Heredia, the founder of Cartagena, 
secured more gold in the aboriginal 
tombs along the Sinu, according to the 
historian Acosta, than was obtained in 
the conquest of Mexico or Peru. En- 
ciso fulfilled religiously his instruc- 
tions to have proclaimed to the natives 
the formula prepared by the Spanish 
Government, briefly as follows: That 
there was but one God, whose vice- 
regent on earth, the Pope, had given 
these lands to His Majesty, the King 
of Spain, and that any resistance to his 
mandate should be punished by death 
and spoliation. To this proclamation 
the chiefs listened attentively, but En- 
ciso himself reports that they replied: 
As to there being one God, who gov- 
erned the heavens and the earth and 
was Lord of all—this appeared to 
them to be true; but as for the Pope 
who was said to rule the universe in 
the place of God, and who had given 
this land to the King of Spain, he (the 
Pope) must have been drunk when he 
did so, since he gave what was not 
his own, and the King who asked for 
and acepted such a gift must have been 
a fool, as he asked for what was an- 
other’s, and very bold, since he threat- 
ened those whom he did not know. 
Enciso immediately gave orders to 
attack, but when two of his best men 
had been killed, he precipitately em- 
barked, resolved not to lose more time 
or lives in what appeared to be too 
difficult a task at that moment. Upon 
entering the Gulf of Uraba, one of his 
vessels was wrecked, and although the 
men were saved, the animals, provi- 
sions, arms, and ammunition intended 
for the colony were lost. Arriving at 
the settlement made by Ojeda and 
abandoned by Pizarro, it was found 
completely destroyed by the Indians. 
Balboa now offered to conduct the 
expedition to a fertile and salubrious 
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region, where the natives did not use 
poisoned arrows (the terror of the 
Spaniards), and which he had visited 
ten years before in company with Bas- 
tidas. To this proposition, although 
he knew the territory was beyond the 
boundaries of his province, Enciso 


consented, and soon they passed the 
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the Pacific Ocean. 


mouth of the Atrato River and arrived 
at a spot where they rejoiced in the 
sight of cultivated fields at a short 
distance from an Indian village, which 
Balboa pronounced to be the land he 
was in search of. Enciso disembarked 
with his men and attacked the natives, 
dispersing and driving them into the 
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forest. He then solemnly took posses- 
sion of the country, baptizing the fu- 
ture city with the name of the virgin 
venerated in Seville as Santa Maria de 
la Antigua. This was the first settle- 
ment that existed for some time with- 
in the limits of the actual Republic of 
Colombia, but it was abandoned fin- 
ally because of the insalubrity of its 
climate. 

The success which had attended the 
indications of Balboa contributed 
greatly to his prestige. Moreover, he 
was young, valiant, gay, decided, frank 
with his companions in arms, amiable 
with his inferiors, polite to his super- 
iors, humane with the natives as were 
few of the conquerors of that epoch, 
unselfish, not covetous of gold, al- 
though ambitious of command and of 
glory, which last quality he shrewdly 
managed to conceal; but he prepared 
the ground for future eminence by ex- 
ercising a great influence among the 
soldiers, by whom he was especially 
beloved because of his generosity in 
the division of booty. 

Enciso, an elderly lawyer, was the 
very opposite of Balboa, inflexible in 
his opinions, disputatious as are all of 
his profession, rigid to excess, unpopu- 
lar, and with the covetousness of a 
man who abandons a tranquil life for 
one of adventure merely to acquire 
gold with which to resume his former 
peaceful existence. Balboa, it must be 
admitted, exploited these defects of 
his chief with great cleverness and 
diplomacy (which latter he possessed 
in a high degree), for what he aspired 
to was the supreme command of the 
colony. 

At the proper time he attacked En- 
ciso upon his own ground, that of the 
law, alleging that the government was 
illegal, since the site of the new city 
was in territory which rightfully per- 
tained to the jurisdiction of Diego de 
Nicuesa. Thereupon, he convened an 
assembly of the principal colonists, to 
whom he presented this argument and 
demanded that Enciso should be de- 
posed as a usurper. This was decreed 
almost unanimously, and thus was con- 
summated, says the historian Soledad 
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de Samper (from whose interesting 
work the incidents of this narrative 
have been chiefly derived), the first 
of the many revolutions which have 
since afflicted the Isthmus of Panama. 
No other region in the New World was 
so fatal to the Spaniards. 

However, Balboa was only partially 
successful in this insurrection, because 
the cobynists resolved that he should 
share the government with one Samu- 
dio, and this dual administration ex- 
isted for about a year, during which 
period a fort and a church were erected 
and the poor Indians were compelled 
to surrender a quantity of gold, one- 
fifth of which was set aside for His 
Majesty, the King of Spain, and the 
remainder equally divided and distrib- 
uted. 

Early in 1511 the colony was agree- 
ably surprised by the arrival of two 
small vessels, well supplied with pro- 
visions, under the command of Rod- 
rigo de Colmenares, but consigned to 
Nicuesa, whom the sailor summoned 
after having persuaded the settlers to 
accept him as their rightful governor. 
This naturally suited neither Balboa 
nor Enciso, who now successfully in- 
trigued and combined against Nicuesa, 
preventing him from disembarking and 
forcing him to set sail with only seven- 
teen men, poorly equipped and pro- 
visioned, in a small and unseaworthy 
vessel. The unfortunate Spaniard was 
never seen again. His party, it was 
currently reported, were shipwrecked 
and lost upon the coast of Cuba, in 
whose inhospitable forests, upon the 
bark of trees, sundry writings were 
subsequently discovered which told of 
their wanderings. 

Balboa, whose humanity has been 
praised, did, indeed, intercede for Ni- 
cuesa, after having been principally 
instrumental in raising the storm about 
his head; but apparently his prestige 
did not suffer thereby, for shortly af- 
ter, when Enciso had proceeded to 
Spain to complain of his own deposi- 
tion, Samudio was despatched to an- 
swer his accusations, and Valdiva, an- 
other possible competitor, was sent to 
Hispaniola in search of additional sol- 
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Balboa taking possession of the South Seas. 


diers and provisions. Thus Balboa 
finally got rid of all four of his rivals 
and succeeded to single and supreme 
command, an event which, under the 
circumstances, proclaimed him to have 
been a very remarkable man. In a 
few months the stowaway had become 
governor. 

While awaiting events, Balboa was 
not idle. An expedition was under- 
taken against Careta, who possessed 
cultivated fields and presided over a 
very industrious tribe of Indians. His 
support was won, however, by kindly 
treatment, and, indeed, he agreed to 
furnish sufficient provisions for the 
Spaniards if they would assist him to 
subdue a neighboring but hostile chief, 
to which proposition Balboa readily 
assented, accepting Careta’s daughter 
in marriage as a gage of the father’s 
fidelity. Both of the high contracting 
parties religiously fulfilled the com- 
pact. 

A second expedition led Balboa into 
the territory of Comagre, a rich caci- 
que whose people were more civilized 
than any natives the Spaniards had 


yet encountered. These Indians dwelt 
in small but comfortable wooden 
houses, wore cotton cloths and adorned 
their persons with golden ornaments, 
of which they gave a great many to 
the invaders. It was here that Balboa 
first heard, from the son of the old 
chief, that there existed upon the other 
side of the mountains, to the south- 
ward, a vast sea, upon the coasts of 
which lived a great and thriving people 
(Incas) who wore clothes like the 
Spaniards, navigated its waters in 
boats with sails, and possessed gold 
and pearls in abundance. This sur- 
prising intelligence, which Balboa de- 
termined to transmit immediately to 
Spain, caused his prompt return to An- 
tigua, from which point he wrote 
for reinforcements and provisions with 
which to go in search of the great 
South Sea. Pending their arrival, 
however, he explored the banks of the 
Atrate, in search of the famous but 
probably fictitious idol of gold called 
Dobaiba, which was never discovered. 
On the contrary, he found his passage 
obstinately disputed by the natives, 
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and, but for the timely 
brought him by an Indian girl whose 
good graces he had won (as happened 
to Hernan Cortes in Mexico), all of 
the Spaniards might have been am- 
bushed and massacred. Instead, Bal- 
boa surprised their camp, captured and 
hanged their chiefs and dispersed their 
united followers among the dense and 
almost impenetrable forests. This 
was, perhaps, the only sanguinary ex- 
ploit of his career as discoverer. 

Shortly after this affair, Balboa 
learned that the Spanish authorities 
had resolved to send another governor 
to Antigua, and he determined to delay 
no longer his southward journey. Leav- 
ing the colony at peace, with the sick 
and least warlike within the gates of 
the city, he sallied forth with ninety 
picked men and a dozen dogs. These 
latter were more feared by the Indians 
than the Spaniards themselves; and 
among them was one belonging to Bal- 
boa called “‘Leoncico” (Little Lion), 
son of Becerro (Calf), famous in his- 
tory for his terrible slaughter of the 
natives in the Antilles. To the owners 
of these ferocious canines double pay 
and booty were assigned, and Leoncico 
drew those of an officer. 

During nearly four weeks Balboa 
wandered among the wilds of Darien, 
daily fighting the Indians, who stub- 
bornly disputed his progress; but at 
last, on the 25th of September, 1513, 
from the crest of a high promontory, 
he beheld for the first time the Pacific 
Ocean. “A little while before reach- 
ing the summit,” says the historian 
Gomara, “he ordered his party to halt 
and ascended alone. Looking south- 
ward, he beheld the sea, and kneeling, 
gave thanks to our Lord for His great 
mercy.” Having then been joined by 
the Spaniards, they united in praising 
God, and erected a monument of stones 
surmounted by a wooden cross, surely 
the first Christian sign ever raised on 
these shores. 

But it was not sufficient to behold 
the Pacific; it was necessary to take 
formal possession of it in the name of 
the King of Spain and of his daughter 
Juana. This was accomplished a few 
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days later, on the 29th of September, 
1513, the day of San Miguel, which 
name was given to the gulf that Balboa 
entered, with drawn sword, resolutely 
wading through its waters. After sub- 
duing various caciques and collecting 
a large sum in gold and many pearls, 
Balboa returned in triumph to Anti- 
gua, where he was given a public re- 
ception by his friends and followers, 
among whom were Pizarro and Alma- 
gro, respectively the future conquerors 
of Peru and of Chile. 

Until now the star of Balboa had 
been in the ascendant. His discovery 
of the Pacific made him famous, and 
not without cause, he despatched a 
vessel to Spain with a report of his 
success, accompanied by a gift of gold 
and pearls for the king and an earnest 
request for his appointment as gov- 
ernor of the regions he had made 
known. Unfortunately his messenger 
arrived too late. So slow were the 
communications with the New World 
that when Balboa’s commissioner 
reached Spain to report the great dis- 
covery of September, 1513, a new gov- 
ernor of Darien, Pedro Arias Davila, 
had already been named, and had set 
sail from Cadiz in April, 1514, in en- 
tire ignorance of what had transpired 
in the colony seven months before. 

Pedrarias (Pedro Arias), as he is 
generally called, arrived at Antigua 
in June, and was hospitably received 
and entertained by Balboa, who loy- 
ally surrendered the command of the 
colony, restraining his soldiers from 
manifesting their natural discontent at 
such apparent unjust treatment of their 
distinguished chief. The new gov- 
ernor, on the contrary, actuated by 
envy or jealousy, and perhaps by both, 
instead of reciprocating this kindly 
treatment upon the part of Balboa, 
caused him to be arrested; and al- 
though his judges declared him inno- 
cent of any crime and ordered him to 
be released, two factions were imme- 
diately created in the colony, the one 
embracing the friends of Balboa and 
the other the adherents of Pedrarias. 
Up to this time the natives had con- 
tinued to supply the colonists with 
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provisions, but the new governor 
treated them so cruelly that soon they 
desisted from bringing in supplies. 
Famine and disease were the natural 
result; and although Pedrarias had 
been accompanied by 1,500 men, be- 
fore the expiration of the year 1514, 
their number had been reduced to 700, 
the most of them sick and complain- 
ing. Balboa, now deprived of all com- 
mand, submitted without a murmur. 
Pedrarias was sustained throughout by 
the Bishop of Burgos, Juan Rodriguez 
Fonseca, the Patriarch of the Indies, 
who was a gratuitous enemy of Bal- 
boa, as he had been of Columbus, and 
was presently to be of Hernan Cortes. 
Finally, to rid himself of Balboa, Pe- 
drarias sent him with a few men, bad- 
ly armed and provisioned, to further 
explore the banks of the Atrato, where 
the Indians were known to be very 
numerous and were noted for their 
ferocity. The expedition was natu- 
rally a failure, and Balboa was se- 
verely wounded, at which news the 
governor made no attempt to conceal 
his joy. However, Balboa recovered, 
and one day a ship arrived with a let- 
ter of congratulation from the king and 
his appointment as governor of the 
newly discovered territories; but to 
this the Patriarch of the Indies had at- 
tached a nullifying provision to the ef- 
fect that Balboa could not act inde- 
pendently or command any expedition 
without the consent of Pedrarias, and 
such permission was withheld. 

Matters remained in this unsatisfac- 
tory state until the first Bishop of the 
Mainland, Juan de Queredo, succeeded 
in bringing about a truce by arranging 
a marriage (notwithstanding his In- 
dian wife) between Balboa and a 
daughter of Pedrarias remaining in 
Spain. The irate and unjust old gov- 
ernor finally gave his consent for Bal- 
boa to cross the isthmus, build ships 
and explore the coasts of the South 
Sea, but this permission was coupled 
with the obligation to found a colony 
upon the Pacific side, and only eighty 
Spaniards were permitted to engage in 
the enterprise. Balboa supplemented 
these by Indians and negroes, some of 
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whom had been recently brought from 
Africa; and as the west coast did not 
possess suitable timber for his pur- 
poses, it was cut upon the eastern 
shore and laboriously dragged across. 
To add to his difficulties, a freshet car- 
ried away the first supply. Various in- 
habitants of Antigua furnished the 
necessary funds, but not until 1517 did 
Balboa succeed in building two small 
caravels. 

In a preliminary cruise he had 
sailed some fifty miles to the south. 
Pedrarias, meanwhile, had established 
himself in Acla, the fortified colony 
founded by Balboa upon the Pacific; 
and when the latter returned from his 
first voyage, the good Bishop Quevedo 
being now in Spain where Balboa’s 
promised wife still remained, Pedra- 
rias wrote to his prospective son-in- 
law affectionately urging him to visit 
Acla before his final departure, in or- 
der that he might receive his blessing. 
Balboa immediately started alone for 
Acla, but before his arrival he was 
met by a party of soldiers under Fran- 
cisco Pizarro, arrested, placed in irons 
and carried before Pedrarias, who ac- 
cused him of conspiracy against the 
king in harboring the intent to declare 
independent such regions as he might 
discover, an accusation, under the cir- 
cumstances, as ridiculous as it was 
false. Balboa indignantly denied the 
charge and begged that he might be 
sent to Spain or to Hispanola, to be 
judged, but Pedrarias ordered, in writ- 
ing, the reluctant Mayor of Acla, Gas- 
par de Espinosa, to condemn him, and 
three of his followers, to immediate 
death, fearing that any delay might 
prove fatal to his diabolical project. 
Such was the fear inspired by the san- 
guinary old governor among the colon- 
ists that not a voice was raised against 
this cruel and unjust sentence. When 
the executioner announced: “This is 
the justice which the king, our master, 
and his lieutenant Pedrarias, command 
to be done to this man, as a traitor and 
usurper of the lands subject to the 
Royal Crown,” Balboa, indignant, 
could not restrain himself and ex- 
claimed: “It is a lie! It is false! I 
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A MOTHER’S HANDS 


swear it before God, in whose pres- 
ence I am about to appear, and before 
every man who hears me. I pray that 
all the king’s subjects may be as loyal 
as I have been.” 

Immediately his head was cut off, 
but his body remained unclaimed upon 
the scaffold for twenty-four hours. 
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Thus perished the discoverer of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Pedrarias, concealed behind a fence, 
witnessed and seemingly enjoyed the 
execution. Because of his influence 
with the Patriarch of the Indies he was 
never punished, on earth, for this atro- 
cious crime, 


A MOTHER'S HAND 


The hands that were soft and dimpled, 
Are weary and worn and scarred; 

The palms that were smooth as a baby’s 
Are calloused and rough and hard; 

The tapering, slender fingers 
Are bruised and stiff and old, 

And veins that were once but a tracing, 
Are prominent, rigid and bold. 

But the touch of those hands is as gentle 
As the lullaby words of a song, 

With a love that’s divine they have labored 
In a ministry, noble and strong. 


Oft while the others were sleeping, 
They mended a little torn frock, 


And worked at disccuraging stockings, 
Till long after twelve by the clock. 
They glued the doll’s curls that were cherished, 
And fastened a wheel on a cart, 
And hoed at the weeds in the garden, 
Though blisters, when broken, would smart. 
They anxiously nursed in a sickness, 
And toiled o’er the heat of the range, 
Then, folded in prayer, they pleaded 
For strength—but not for a change. 


Only the mother who travels 
O’er the mountainous road of the years, 
Can know with what tremulous longings 
She brushes aside the stray tears, 
With hands that are tender and loving, 
With hands that have never complained, 
But have lifted and carried the burdens 
Till they tremble and ache with the pain. 
The heart of the world pays a tribute, 
Oh, not to the hands that are fair, 
But to hands that are daily reflecting 
The glory of motherhood there. 


ELLA KELLER. 
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Gas, the Nestor of Public Utilities 


By C. S. S. Forney 


terior towns of California. 


Mr. C. S. S. Forney, who contributes the following article on the develop- 
ment of the making of gas and gas processes, is prominent among those 
who have been successful in making and distributing gas throughout the in- 
His ingenious and broadening suggestions in 
this line of endeavor have attracted wide attention among those who under- 
stand and appreciate the intricate problems he has solved. Mr. Forney is 
identified with those public utility experts of the United States and Canada 
who have called attention to the advantage of high standards and the pos- 
sibilities of economic achievement in the gas business. 


the country in any order that 

you will, and gas will unques- 

tionably be placed as the con- 
sistent and natural leader of the group. 
There is sound reason for this. 

Public service, through various 
forms of gas enterprise, is over one 
hundred years old, and holds its own 
as securely and confidently as it did 
on the day the first user awakened to its 
possibilities of usefulness. The ordi- 
nary man does not usually recall that 
our oldest public utility has an honor- 
able record of one hundred years of 
service. 

Gas has been the leader in the util- 
ity field from its inception. It is the 
pioneer of utility enterprises—the pio- 
neer that paved the way for the utili- 
ties that have since weaved their way 
over the land. Because of its inherent 
properties, all absolutely useful and 
ofttimes necessary in every household 
it has easily maintained its position in 
the forefront of the most needful utili- 
ties. The years roll by only to find 
more fields of usefulness for gas. 

Though the telephone was invented 
forty years ago it has only found its 
place and acquired general recognition 
in the last twenty-five years. Elec- 
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tricity, as a commercial entity, has 
found itself only in the last twenty 
years. The telegraph only in a limited 
sense is a public utility. Water is not 
a public utility in the true sense, for 
the reason that as there is no substi- 
tute for water, it is a slave rather than 
an eager, willing servant. 

There are two methods of manufac- 
turing gas: from coal, which is the 
general method used throughout the 
world, and from crude oil, a distinc- 
tively Californian development, and a 
process that, because of its cheapness, 
has to an unusual degree aided gas 
development throughout the State. 
California leads the States of the 
Union and the countries of the world 
with an annual production of crude 
oil of more than 100,000,000 barrels, 
and under pressure of demand can eas- 
ily increase this flow. Hence the State 
is in a position to furnish the cheap- 
est gas, aside from natural gas, which 
favors a few communities in the world. 
As regards gas possibilities, Califor- 
nia is among the most favored, for it 
possesses untold stores of petroleum 
and has a number of natural gas fields, 
but the latter, of course, exhaust them- 
selves in comparatively short times. 

Pipe lines, tank cars and tank 
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steamers transport this oil practically 
to every village of any consequence 
throughout the State, to the great ad- 
vantage of those small communities 
which avail themselves of an opportu- 
nity to manufacture gas at the lowest 
possible rate. To pay from $10 to $14 
a ton for coal and to provide for other 
expenses, including interest, would re- 
quire the rate in San Francisco to be 
approximately $1.20 per thousand 
cubic feet for coal gas, as against the 
present rate for oil gas at 80 cents per 
thousand cubic feet, a money saving 
of 33 per cent. 

In the larger Eastern cities, with coal 
selling at prices ranging from $4 to $6 
per ton, and with a ready market for 
the coke, which is a by-product of the 
coal gas process, gas is sold at from 
20 per cent to 35 per cent higher than 
under comparable conditions in Cali- 
fornia. 

This brings up the question: What 
is the value of a thousand cubic feet 
of gas? 

Ordinarily, value is what a thing can 
be sold for, or what amount it will 
earn. But ordinary terms have no ap- 
plication in public utility matters. The 
fact has been established that within 
a certain range the value of a public 
utility property is its cost and the 
value of its service is the cost of that 
service including, of course, interest 
on the investment necessary to pro- 
duce the service. Manifestly this is a 
proper basis of value for all property, 
but the establishment of such a basis 
for all property is Socialism. It is not 
Socialism with respect to public utility 
property, because included in the 
agencies necessary to public utility ser- 
vice is the property of the public, 
meaning the thoroughfares of the com- 
munities themselves. In addition to 
the streets used by a gas company, for 
instance, each and every person using 
that company’s service provides a 
necessary agency in the form of an 
appliance, and therefore has a direct 
collateral investment which, for its 
value, depends on an agency beyond 
its owner’s control. This evidences 
that if a public utility has the power 
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to influence the value of its consumers’ 
property it is obviously just that the 
consumers, collectively, should have 
the power to influence or restrain the 
value which a gas company may place 
on its product. 

Compare the relation between the in- 
vestment of one of the smaller gas 
companies, which amounts to $500,000 
and the investment in gas_ stoves, 
water heaters and lighting appliances 
of its consumers, which amounts to 
$100,000, both these amounts being in 
round figures. 

The life of the average gas appli- 
ance is five years and that of the aver- 
age gas plant twenty-five years, so that 
the consumer is obliged not only to 
provide interest on the company’s in- 
vestment, but, included in the price of 
gas, an amount sufficient to keep the 
company’s investment intact, and, in 
addition, the consumer, on an average, 
will, in twenty-five years, have re- 
peated their original investment in ap- 
pliances often enough to have equalled 
the company’s investment, because five 
times the present investment in appli- 
ances is $500,000 and another $500,- 
000 is the amount of the company’s in- 
vestment. 

Water, electric, telephone and rail- 
road utilities of course do not repre- 
sent so nearly an approximately equal 
investment on the part of the con- 
sumer and the utility, but other com- 
parisons than investments might be 
made to show as distinctly as has been 
shown by illustration with the gas 
company mentioned, that there is ab- 
solute equity in principle that public 
utilities should be regulated. 

Selling gas, unlike real merchandis- 
ing, where quality of product affects 
the standing of the merchant, and, if 
not his profits, at least his social satis- 
faction, is a sort of standardized mer- 
chandising. The same gas is sold to 
the mansion as to the hut, and there 
is no such opportunity to “cater to the 
best trade” as there is in the grocery 
business, or the jewelry business, or 
the dry goods business. 

Lack of opportunity to “raise the 
level of the business” exists as to pro- 
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duct, but there is opportunity to raise 
the standard of service, and the con- 
scientiousness of the particular opera- 
tor must provide an incentive for high 
standard. 

The best service, of course, is the 
service which is least annoying and 
least obtrusive, and a gas company 
which is so operated that its consum- 
ers on an average have not each more 
than one complaint a year has attained 
a high position as to service. This 
does not refer to complaints as to 
price, but to complaints of poor pres- 
sure, stoppages, leaks, etc. A com- 
plaint of slow delivery by the grocer’s 
boy, unsatisfactory meat from the 
butcher, and unsatisfactory work from 
the laundry, will serve for a good, 
broad determination of the general av- 
erage excellence of gas service. 

There is not now, and never has 
been, opportunity for making any con- 
siderable sum of money in the gas 
business in California, but it has come 
to be recognized that low rates and 
high output mean safe net earnings. As 
a general proposition, under skillful 
management, it has been possible to 
earn a fair return on actual investment, 
but interest on investment is not profit. 

Taken as a whole, the public util- 
ity business in California has yielded 
poor rewards to those who have de- 
voted their time and energies to 
the development of utilities. We 
have in this State some men who 
are reputed to be oil millionaires, cat- 
tle kings and timber barons, but not 
one public utility millionaire, nor any 
group of men who have made any con- 
siderable money from exploiting pub- 
lic utilities. Large amounts of money 
may have been made elsewhere in the 
gas business, but comparatively small 
units of population and _ diversified 
ownership, together with the rapid 
growth of population in California 
communities, have imposed a burden 
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of social and economic service on pub- 
lic utility owners entirely out of pro- 
portion to the remuneration enjoyed 
for such service. 

The task most difficult of accom- 
plishment is the providing of funds 
for more and more mains and machin- 
ery, but that task has generally been 
well performed in this State, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that there is not a 
town in California having an excess of 
3,000 population which does not have 
a gas company, and further by the 
fact that California gas companies 
have more miles of main per thousand 
consumers than do gas companies of 
any other State in the Union. With 
the rapid development in this State, it 
is remarkable that there have been so 
few mistakes made in the upbuilding 
of the various gas properties, espec- 
ially when it is considered that there 
has been no general influx of young 
men technically trained in the busi- 
ness, while, on the other hand, that 
very circumstance may be a contribut- 
ing cause to the general success of gas 
property development. 

The chief need to-day in operation 
is for young men, who, having a 
knowledge of the technical side of the 
business, are able to make actual house 
to house canvasses and increase the 
useful consumption of gas by present 
consumers, and that field offers a 
splendid present opportunity with a 
prospect later of occupying the higher 
executive positions now filled by men 
who some day will retire. : 

With uniform accounting, it soon 
will be possible to draw comparisons 
between the different companies and 
enable skillful management to have the 
satisfaction, if not the benefit, of 
proved relatively better operation. 

All things considered, California to- 
day has recognition as being a State 
of worthy achievement and high de- 
velopment in the gas business. 
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The First Petroleum Kefinery in the 
United States 


By M. C. 


bile as one of the ten greatest 
patentable inventions of the last 
twenty-five years, a winner of a 
“Scientific American” prize placed due 
emphasis on the motive power that 
makes the wonderful machine possible. 

It seems almost ludicrous, consider- 
ing the economic magnitude of this 
“by-product” of petroleum, that no 
longer ago than when John D. Rocke- 
feller was a baby, petroleum was val- 
ued only as a medicine. It was col- 
lected by the Indians and sold in small 
quantities at a high price, under the 
name of Senica or Genessee oil, to the 
early settlers of New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 

It is true, the inflammable nature 
of “rock oil” (petra, rock; oleum, oil), 
had long been known. Under the name 
of bitumen the ancient Greeks and 
Romans must have come close to the 
secret of its power, for we are told 
that it was burned in lamps in a town 
in Cicily. And excavators in Baby- 
lon have unearthed fragments of tab- 
lets referring to the temple tower of 
Babylon, on which. Nebuchadnezzar, 
the king, recorded that he had made 
the temple “brilliant as day with bitu- 
men and blue, glittering bricks.” 

Day, in his History of Pennsylvania, 
says that the commander of Fort Du- 
quesne, in a letter to Montcalm, de- 
scribes an Indian ceremony. on the 
banks of a creek at night. A part of 
the performance was firing the scum 
of oil on the water, lighting up the 
woods with flame, the Indians greet- 
ing the manifestation with shouts and 
great rejoicing. 


B Y NAMING the gasoline automo- 


Frederick 


As early as 1826, a Dr. Hildreth, of 
Marietta, Ohio, saw a future for oil as 
an illuminant, it being then used some- 
what in workshops. But no one then 
found or sought the magic key—dis- 
tillation—by which it finally burst up- 
on the world. 

We know the story, how scientific 
experiments in England, in 1694 pro- 
duced an oil by distillation of bitumi- 
nous shales and coals. The product 
was used only as medicine, until Reich- 
enbach, of Germany, made extensive 
investigations and recognized its illu- 
minating qualities, giving the world 
the results of his labors in 1830. Two 
years later a French firm patented the 
application of these oils for illuminat- 
ing purposes. In 1846, Abraham Ges- 
ner made oil from coal in Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, and was the first to call 
it kerosene. 

The first factory in the United States 
for the distillation of coal oil from coal 
was on Newtown Creek, Long Island, 
opposite upper New York, 1854. Others 
followed. 

In the meantime, one Samuel Kier, 
a Pittburg druggist, had been inter- 
ested in selling petroleum as a medi- 
cine, apparently without much suc- 
cess. He then turned his attention to 
its inflammable qualities, trying to sell 
it as an illuminant, with little better 
results. Realizing that if the smoke 
and odor could be elminated his sales 
would increase, and noting its simi- 
larity to Abraham Gesner’s rock oil, 
it occurred to him to try Gesner’s pro- 
cess on his own commodity. Edwin 
C. Bell, an authority on oil history, 
thinks Professor Booth, a chemist of 
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The Honolulu gusher. 
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Philadelphia, gave him the scientific 
process of how to convert the oil into 
an illuminant. The following para- 
graph is quoted from Bell’s “Life of 
Col. Edwin L. Drake.” 

“It was not until 1850 that an effort 
was made to refine petroleum oil. This 
was accomplished by Samuel M. Kier, 
in the city of Pittsburg. His first at- 
tempt was made with a cast iron still 
holding one barrel. This pioneer re- 
finery was located on Seventh avenue, 
above Grant street. Finding sale for 
the distillate, he enlarged his works to 
a still of the capacity of five barrels. 
Afterwards he removed the refinery 
to Lawrenceville, a suburb of Pitts- 
burg. This was found necessary be- 
cause the people in his vicinity, on 
'Seventh avenue, became alarmed for 
fear of fire in the refinery. The oil 
that Mr. Kier used came from his own 
and other salt wells at Tarentum. And 
this was the only petroleum refinery in 
existence when Col. Drake struck his 
well on Oil Creek in 1859.” 

In the years immediately following 
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1860, manufacturing coal oil from coal 
was entirely abandoned, and the estab- 
lishments changed into petroleum re- 
fineries. 

But there is another little story not 
so well known. Readers of California 
history are familiar with the name of 
General Andres Pico, brother of Gov- 
ernor Pico Pico, a Spanish Californian 
prominent in the history and politics 
of the State in its most eventful per- 
iod. We know him as a customs offi- 
cial and as military commander for a 
time at Monterey and Los Angeles. He 
was one of the commissioners to make 
inventory of Mission property at the 
time of the secularization of the Mis- 
sions by Mexico, and a subsequent 
lessee of the San Fernando Mission 
lands for a term of years. 

At the victory of San Pasqual he 
was in command, and concluded with 
Fremont the treaty of Cahuenga, clos- 
ing the war in California. 

At the front in whatever was going 
on, in 1848 and 1849 he had a com- 
pany of miners at work on Mokel- 
umne. Was elected to the Assembly 
in ’51, and a presidential elector in 
1860-61. 

At the time when gold was the all- 
absorbing thought of the California 
populace, Pico’s mind was attracted 
to what is now one of the chief sources 
of the wealth of the State. The value 
of the petroleum products at the pres- 
ent time is more than twice the out- 
put of gold and silver. 

Petroleum seeps out of the ground 
and stands in pools or falls down the 
hillside in many places in California. 
In Pico Canyon, on the farther side of 
the San Fernando mountains, back of 
the Mission, were seepages of oil re- 
ported to have sometimes reached as 
much as ten barrels a day. (This is 
in the famous Newhall region.) 

In the early fifties—authorities dif- 
fer as to the exact date—Pico col- 
lected this oil and distilled it in a cop- 
per still and worm, making burning oil 
for the Mission, where there may have 
been seventy-five or a hundred souls, 
all told. This included the retainers 
with which every well-to-do Califor- 
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Ten thousand barrels of oil on fire.Loss $50,000. 
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The famous Lakeview gusher, the second largest gusher ever tapped in 
the world. The petroleum is shot high under terrific natural gas pressure. 


nian loved to surround himself, Mexi- 
cans employed on the ranch, and Mis- 
sion Indians who still lingered after 
the Fathers departed, some of them 
old and helpless, some too young to be 
of service, but all welcome to remain. 
If Pico started the refinery in 1850, 
as stated, in Petroleum in Southern 
California, page 159, issued by the 
California State Mining Bureau, 1913, 
then with Don Andres would Samuel 
Kier share the honor of operating the 


in Pennsylvania. 


first oil refineries on the American con- 
tinent. This would antedaté by four 
years the plant at Newton Creek for 
the distillation of oil from coal. At the 
very latest date given, it was still sev- 
eral years before the great oil strike 
Two or three years 
after Pico, one Morrell established a 
refinery at Carpinteria, but it was not 
very successful, and did not long sur- 
vive. 

The success of the oil business in 
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Petroleum flowing into a sump at the rate of 1,500 bbls. a day, approxi- 
mately $750 every twenty-four hours. Some of the gushers earned $10,000 
a day for months before the gas pressure decreased. 
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Pennsylvania stimulated efforts in 
California, and by 1865 there existed 
70 oil companies, operating chiefly in 
Humboldt County. That year oil was 
$1.75 per gallon, retail; $1.40 whole- 
sale. Wells were sunk in Kern County 
and refining done in a small way, but 
the difficulties were so many, chief of 
which was the high freight rates, that 
the work was abandoned. Thomas 
Scott, the Pennsylvania railroad king, 
with associates, leased the great Ojai 
grant, but did not find oil in paying 
quantities. 

Operations by modern methods were 
not begun in the Newhall district, San 
Fernando Mountains, until 1876; but 
by 1891 a strip of land in Pico Canyon, 
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840 feet wide and 3,800 feet long, was 
reported to have yielded more than a 
million and a half barrels of oil, and 
still producing without any appear- 
ance of giving out. In ’83, oil was 
worth from 15 to 17 cents a gallon. 

By ’99 California had come into her 
own. The output for 1913 was 97,- 
867,183 barrels—nearly half the out- 
put of the United States—and in 1914 
it reached the enormous total of 103,- 
623,695 barrels, an increase of more 
than five and three-quarter million 
barrels. Had there been sufficient de- 
mand and the wells permitted to flow 
their full capacity, the Standard Oil 
Bulletin places the probable yield at 
more than 110,000,000 barrels. 


LAD O° LAUGHTER 


I am weary of my callers, all day long they come and go, 

Grandsire Grouch with loud complainings, Granny Grief with head bent low. 
Father Fear has gloomed and doubted, Mother Memory’s hands bear rue, 
Come, oh, come, dear Lad o’ Laughter, I’ll fling wide the door for you. 


You are still the Guest of Honor, cumbered cot or haughty hall, 

Burdened hearts leap at your coming, beds of pain keep festival. 

Strew your heartsease o’er Life’s nettles, breathe of Courage and of Cheer. 
Let your boyish shout re-echo round the world, and through the year. 


Come, and from your radiant presence shapes of gloom shall flee away. 
Speak your wisdom of the ages: “Past is past, be glad to-day.” 

Love has crowned you with her roses, Hope has kissed and set you free, 
Wander o’er the world that needs you, but at even bide with me. 


ELEANOR DUNCAN Woop. 
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A Born Pioneer in Cultivating Music 


By Jean Mahan Plank 


Mrs. David Campbell 


is one thing; to have the quietly 
directed will that works or waits 
for their fulfillment is another. 
In the first years of this century, a 
modest young woman with a sweet, 
absent smile, and a ’cello-like voice, 
was living a simple, domestic life on a 
Colorado ranch. Her days were spent 
in doing her own housework, training 
her three little sons to be splendid 
men, and for recreation, jumping upon 
a pony and riding breathlessly across 
the broad mesa, or along the narrow 
canyon trails, and—dreaming. Be- 
ware of that word “dreaming!” It ex- 
presses something that is like yeast in 
a pan of dough. 
Her whole life was attuned in one 
keynote: Contentment. Here on the 


SEE visions and dream dreams 


ranch she was to spend her days. It 
was her delight—that ranch-life with 
her husband and the boys; and the 
‘cello voice sang merrily while her 
whole being rejoiced in the freedom, 
the rarified air, and the wildflowers 
and crystal torrents of the Rockies. 

The yeast, however, did not fail to 
do its work. In this second decade of 
the century, the absent smile, which 
deepens at the slightest call into one 
of understanding friendliness, and the 
‘cello voice, which never rises to sharp- 
ness under the most extreme provoca- 
tion, are to be seen and heard before 
a desk in a tiny private office in one 
of the tall, beautiful buildings which 
face the vast Lake Michigan in Chi- 
cago. 

It is Mrs. David Campbell—for she 
is one of those rare moderns, a woman 
who prefers to be known by her hus- 
band’s name—who sits and _ works, 
without haste, without rest, in the in- 
terests of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs, and of its organ, The 
Musical Monitor, of which she is the 
editor. 

Mrs. Campbell came out of the 
West, but behind her she left a blazed 
trail of splendid pioneer work. “A 
born pioneer,” she calls herself. One 
of her associates calls her “ a live wire 
in the Federation.” 

It was the Federation that did it. 
How could she stay on the ranch when 
the voices were calling to her to come 
and make the dreams real? All 
through a richly generous and wholly 
selfless life, music had been the su- 
preme passion next to her husband and 
the children. It was inevitable that the 
most fragrant flowers of her work 
should bloom in the effort to give to 
others the privileges that her day and 
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A BORN PIONEER IN CULTIVATING MUSIC 


environment had made so difficult for 
herself. 

A glance at what was accomplished, 
nevertheless, in spite of handicaps, by 
a girl who was married at nineteen, be- 
came an exquisite home-maker, and 
raised three fine sons, gives cause for 
marveling. A foundation had been 
laid for the musical development of 
little Viola Vaille Barnes by lessons, 
choir singing and organ playing be- 
tween the tender ages of five and nine 
years. Then came piano study and 
harmony. The deep contralto voice, 
however, was not brought to its full 
glory until after the early marriage. 
Seconded by her husband’s enthusi- 
asm, Mrs. Campbell, with electric en- 
ergy and earnestness, not only fulfilled 
admirably her duties as wife and 
mother, but she studied voice-training 
with three excellent American teach- 
ers, went to London and worked under 
Mme. Cellini, and finally made her 
debut in that city in 1897 in a concert 
under the patronage of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales. 

Her study for equipment in musi- 
cianship, personality and voice had 
been made, with characteristic thor- 
oughness, for a professional career. 
But when the worshiping quartet which 
formed her family gathered about her 
with loving calls upon her time, she 
snapped her fingers at the career. The 
sweet voice was given to the church 
and to her friends, while the blue eyes 
under the bronze hair sparkled with 
that curiously joyous contentment that 
has bloomed like a flower along the 
_— pathway of Mrs. Campbell’s 
ife. 

She had been saved for a bigger 
thing—a work that gathers its mater- 
ials from the realm of Creation. The 
musical interpreter’s life touches other 
lives from the outside; but through 
Mrs. Campbell’s enthusiastic thought 
and activities personal expression of 
the power of music has been made 
possible to thousands. 

Here, in brief, is her record, which 
as pioneer work has taken the courage 
of a Lionheart, and the faith of a John 
the Baptist. She has to her credit: 
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The first presidency of the Matinee 
Musical, Lincoln, Nebraska; of the 
Matinee Musical, Coffeyville, Kansas; 
the Tuesday Club, Bartlesville, Okla- 
homa; the Musical Research, Lander, 
Wyoming; numerous choral clubs or- 
ganized and conducted; while not the 
least of the benefits she has showered 
about her was at the gathering on the 
ranch, where the cowboys and mesa 
people used to come eagerly to hear 
the beautiful songs and listen to the 
only piano within many miles. Along 
with this outpouring of free service 
goes a curious reserve as to her own 
achievements. It was necessary to 
camp for two months on Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s trail, so to speak, in order to 
get these meagre items; but when she 
can be got to talk, nothing moves her 
to greater enthusiasm than telling 
about these cowboy gatherings, and 
how the men’s hearts opened to the 
beautiful in the form of good music. 

The crowning work of her life, 
nevertheless, is the service she is now 
giving in the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. This organization has 
become a power to reckon with in the 
musical world, and the history of Mrs. 
Campbell’s late activities is really a 
history of the Federation. 

She was a charter member of the 
Federation; its first Western director; 
its first librarian; first chairman of pub- 
lic school music; a member of the first 
American Music Committee; for four 
years first vice-president, now honor- 
ary vice-president. She was one of 
the projectors of the idea of offering 
a $10,000 prize for the best American 
opera, the prize that was finally given 
to Horatio Parker of Yale. To her in- 
ventive imagination is due the contest 
for young American professionals that 
is now meeting with the united support 
of press and public. She was the one 
to see a vision of a magazine for an 
official organ for the Federation. 
When others shrank back from so 
precarious an undertaking, Mrs. Camp- 
bell had the courage and faith to 
finance, edit and publish the Musical 
Monitor. The first year she blazed the 
trail, the second made the road, and 
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now in its third year the way is made 
pleasant and profitable to its accumu- 
lating supporters, and the work is es- 
tablished. 

In spite of the manifold labors en- 
tailed by these responsibilities, Mrs. 
Campbell is always accessible to an 
appeal for help or advice. To her 
friends she has become an ora- 
cle. When a stranded foreign musi- 
cian, or the president of some big or- 
ganization, or a mere problem harassed 
writer seeks the little private office, 
it is to receive the friendly smile, the 
warm hand-clasp and a swift, intui- 
tive suggestion which the seeker will 
always be wise and safe in following 
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out. 

Mrs. Campbell is an example of 
what one individual possessed by an 
idea, and brave enough to stand be- 
hind it at all times, can accomplish in 
the struggle with that inertia that 
seems to be a fundamental element of 
human nature. Music, beauty and re- 
ligion are thoroughly commingled in 
her mind; her faith in God’s provi- 
dence is a living thing which has 
“worked through a great culture to a 
great simplicity;” while in harmony 
with this, she cherishes an ardent love 
for our country and a clear vision of 
our ultimate supremacy in matters 
musical. 


THEN I'LL COME BACK TO YOU 


As the faint ray of morn 
Breaks from the night, 

So is man’s spirit born 
Into the bright 

Immortal world above, 

Back to the goal of love, 
Into the light. 


Death’s fatal fair caress 
The door unbars; 

One moment’s perfectness 
Beneath the stars; 

The voices of the spheres 

Sing softly through the years— 
No sound that mars. 


Like Night, low whispering, 
Crystal and fair; 
Lulled where bird-vespers cling 


Upon the air; 


Held in the hazy mist 
Of memory’s fond tryst— 
Our lost are there. 


Day’s glamour fades and goes; 
A shimmering track 

Wavers at dusk and glows— 
Grows sombre—black. 

“Then I’ll come back to you 

In the soft twilight’s dew— 
Then I'll come back!” 


Rose DE VAux-Royer. 
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Is Christian Science Scriptural ?P 


By C. T. Russell 


Pastor New York, Washington and Cleveland Temples and the 


Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


(This is the second and final article on Christian Science, written by the 


famous author of “Studies in the Scriptures.” 


month’s issue.) 


“There shall be no more death, nei- 
ther sorrow, nor crying; neither shall 
there be any more pain.”’—Revelation 
21 34. 


ing, I believe, fairly stated the 
facts and claims of Christian Sci- 
ence, and having pointed out the 
unreasonableness and inconsistency of 
some of its statements, I now proceed 
to inquire whether its teachings are 
Scriptural. This is the question of 
special interest to us. The others are 
merely incidental. I hold, and will en- 
deavor to show, that Christian Science 
is in conflict with the Holy Scriptures. 
The Bible distinctly avers that God 
created man perfect—in His own like- 
ness, morally, intellectually. It de- 
clares that Adam’s disobedience was 
sin, punishable, not with eternal tor- 
ment, but with death—Romans 5:12; 
6:23; 1 Corinthians 15:21, 22; Genesis 
2:17; 3:17-19; Ezekiel 18:4, 20. 
Christian Science denies these facts, 
declaring that there is no death and 
that whoever dies merely commits 
“mortal error.” It is surely against 
Christian Science, but confirmatory of 
the Bible teaching that for more than 
six thousand years mankind have been 
dying! Even “Mother Eddy,” who 
was expected not to commit “mortal 
error,” finally succumbed to it. What 
answer can our Christian Science 
friends make to this? We know of 
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none, except that they might claim that 
the unreasonableness of their position 
is no greater than the unreasonableness 
of any of the other sects and creeds. 
Logic never seems to be taken into 
consideration in religious matters; the 
more illogical a statement the more 
commendable the acceptance of it. 

If all disease is error, if death is 
the greatest of errors, and if the es- 
caping of “mortal error’—death— 
brings the reward of everlasting life, 
how do our Christian Science friends 
expect to get everlasting life, when at 
the last moment of their trial they 
make failure? For those of them who 
are at all logical, this must be another 
very perplexing problem. The Bible 
declares that whoever fails in one point 
is guilty of all the Law. (James 2:10.) © 
Surely he who commits “mortal error” 
has failed in attaining the desidera- 
tum of Christian Science more than in 
all the other failures of his life in com- 
bating all other things! If “mortal 
error” thus takes hold at the dying mo- 
ment, what hope would there be for 
such a person as respects everlasting 
life, if only to overcomers will be 
granted that life and if none of them 
overcome, but all succumb to “mortal 
error?” The corollary of the argu- 
ment would be hopeless death for all 
mankind. In this conclusion, the Bible 
agrees. “The wages of sin is death;” 
sin brings death, “mortal error.”— 
Ezekiel 18:4; Genesis 2:17; Romans 
6:23. 
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What the Scriptures Say. 


The Bible logically and beautifully 
points out God’s compassion for our 
race, and His provision in Christ for 
our recovery out of this death condi- 
tion by a resurrection from the dead. 
The Bible logically shows that the 
Divine sentence of death (not torment) 
must be met either by humanity or by 
a Redeemer, and informs us that for 
this purpose Christ left His Heavenly 
glory, that He might redeem Adam and 


his race from sin and its death penalty. © 


So the Apostle writes by inspiration: 
“As by a man (Adam) came death, by 
a man also (Jesus) comes the resur- 
rection of the dead. For as all in 
Adam die, even so all in Christ shall 
be made alive.” (Corinthians 15:21, 
22.) What is this but a declaration 
that the sin leading to “mortal error” 
is atoned for by Divine favor, to the 
intent that all sinners may be rescued 
from “mortal error”—from death ? 

The Bible is so much more reason- 
able and beautiful that, we believe, 
Christian Scientists, seeing its teach- 
ings with clear vision, will gladly ex- 
change an inferior for a superior. Why 
should they bind themselves too 
closely to “Mother Eddy,” who, ac- 
cording to her own theory, failed in 
the highest degree in committing “mor- 
tal error’—and hopelessly? Would 
they not rather take the older and still 
better teaching of God’s Word, and 
realize that Jesus’ resurrection from 
the dead was the Divine recognition 
of His perfect sacrifice and a guaran- 
tee that His death had accomplished 
the designed purpose of providing a 
way for the removal of “mortal error” 
—death—from all? 

Those who accept Jesus’ death and 
resurrection as the satisfaction for sin 
provided by God, and who believe the 
Bible teaching that the actual resur- 
rection is to occur after the Second 
Advent of Jesus, may by faith speak 
of themselves as already risen with 
Him. But those who deny that there 
is any death must of necessity deny 
that Jesus died, and hence would be, 
whether intentionally or otherwise, de- 
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nying the Ransom-Price—the Redemp- 
tion Price—given for the sins of the 
whole world. 

Cannot our Christian Science friends 
accept the Redeemer and His work, 
and by faith look forward to the Res- 
titution, which St. Peter declares will 
follow our Lord’s Second Advent? 
(Acts 3:19-21.) It will be for all man- 
kind, and will last a thousand years, 
dealing with “every man in his own 
order”—bringing them back from the 
tomb and from all their weaknesses, 
which are the blemishes of sin—back 
to the perfect image and likeness of 
God, as originally represented in 
Father Adam. 


Healing the Sick Not a Sin. 


Christian Science healers necessar- 
ily acknowledge that there is sickness 
when they speak of healing; for how 
could any one be healed who is not 
diseased? We have already conceded 
that sickness, sorrow and pain would 
not be proper for any who are God’s 
people; and that the prevalence of 
these conditions attests the fact that 
God is dealing with the world as crim- 
inals under death sentence. The ques- 
tion arises, Is not the Church an ex- 
ception to the world in this matter? 
We answer that those who believe in 
Jesus’ redemptive work and who fully 
consecrate their lives, are counted as 
separate and distinct from the world. 
(John 17:16.) Nevertheless, to the 
surprise of some, it is not the Divine 
Plan that those received by God as 
sons should be released from sick- 
ness, imperfection or death. 

Take the case of Jesus. “Holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sin- 
ners,” the Son of God by a full out- 
ward attestation (Matthew 3:17; John 
1:14), He was weary, He hungered, 
He agonized in the Garden, He died 
on the Cross. Nor were these errors; 
rather they were the very things for 
which He came into the world, as He 
Himself declared; and without Jesus’ 
suffering as our Redeemer, Adam and 
his race could never be recovered, ac- 
cording to the Divine arrangement. 
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Joaquin /\iller 


November |0th, was Joaquin Miller Day at the Exposition 


By Richard Lew Dawson 


Proudly erect as is a lodge-pole pine. 

Tallest and kingliest tree of wilds divine, 

Topping the peaks and chanting to the sky, 
Tossing in sun and wind its arms on high, 
Holding through beating storms its dauntless crown- 
From lofty rugged Western hights came down 
The poet, singing such a strange new song 

Of wild, sweet beauty that he thrilled the throng, 
Who paused and listened in delight and awe, 
And as they gazed at him amazed they saw 

The brave, grand head of a Norse sea-king bold, 
Faring to dare and conquer as of old, 

He with his harp, the Norseman by his sword; 

Or like the glorious Moses he adored 

Bringing from God the tablets of command, 
Leading his people to the Promised Land! 


Down from the Hights again one day he came, 
Put on immortal raiment, and in flame 

His mortal ashes floated to the breeze, 

To bear his fame again o’er the Eastern seas, 
And out the Golden Gate into the dawn, 

And now we watch his spirit sailing on 

To reach the City Beautiful that smiles 

Where he goes singing to the tropic isles, 

And as with straining eyes we wait alone 

For one more glimpse, to catch one precious tone, 
His presence seems to fill the twilight air, 

And all his song-creations hover there, 

From the Sierras and Hawaiian bloom, 

From Italy and Amazon forest gloom, 

From Palestine and decks Columbus trod, 

From human hearts he filled with love of God! 
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